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SIN  OF  OLGA  ZASSOULICH 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Lesley  took  up  a  knife  from  the  table  to 
open  the  envelope  of  the  letter  before  him. 
Olga  started  to  her  feet  and  arrested  him, 
catching  the  blade  in  her  open  hand  and 
holding  it  so  that  if  he  moved  it  he  must 
cut  her  flesh. 

'  Lesley,  you  will  not  do  that !'  she  ex- 
claimed. 

'  Why  not  ?' 

'  Because   it    is     shameful   for    a    man    to 
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open  his  wife's  letters  —  and  I  am  your 
wife  !' 

'  You  have  made  me  forget  it,'  he  said 
bitterly. 

They  stood  in  that  strange  attitude,  silent 
for  a  moment,  she  clasping  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  he  the  handle  ;   then  he  spoke  : 

'  I  must  know  the  truth.  If  you  will  not 
tell  it  I  must  find  it  out  for  myself.' 

'  Not  that  way.  I  have  wronged  you,  but 
I  will  not  let  you  wrong  yourself.' 

'  You  speak  as  if  you  were  the  guardian  of 
my  honour,'  he  said  contemptuously. 

'  I  am/  she  retorted.  '  Your  honour  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  self-respect.' 

He  pointed  with  his  disengaged  hand 
to  the  cheque  she  had  dropped  upon  the 
floor. 

'  Yes ;  even  that  degradation  I  accepted 
from  love  of  you.'  Not  heeding  the  smile 
of  derision  that  disfigured  his  face,  she  con- 
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tinued,  '  Since  you  made  me  your  wife  every 
thought  and  action  of  my  life  has  been 
directed  by  love  of  you.' 

'  And  you  cannot  tell  me  who  that  man  is,' 
he  said,  pointing  again  to  the  cheque. 

Olga  started  as  if  she  had  been  lashed  with 
a  whip. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  gasped,  catch- 
ing the  drift  of  his  thoughts  as  much  by 
the  kindling  jealousy  in  his  eyes  as  from 
his  words.  '  Oh,  you  cannot  mean  that — no, 
no!' 

He  dropped  the  handle  of  the  knife  and 
turned  away  in  silence,  absorbed  by  the 
conviction  that  he  had  dishonoured  himself 
by  suspecting  his  wife  of  that  unnamed 
offence.  The  expression  in  her  face  was  un- 
equivocal. He  saw  that  jealousy  had  blinded 
him  and  misguided  his  reason. 

'  Who  Charles  Lester  is  I  do  not  know,' 
she  continued  in  a  tone  of  forced  calm.      '  I 
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was  to  be  paid  a  hundred  guineas  by  Lord 
Brentwood  for  my  engagement  at  his  music- 
hall  ;  he  put  an  envelope  into  my  hands  last 
night.  I  know  no  more  than  that.  Look 
in  my  face,  Lesley,  and  read  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.' 

'  I  believe  what  you  tell  me,'  said  Lesley, 
with  contrition  in  his  voice. 

She  turned  away  to  conceal  the  tears  of 
shame  that  had  sprung  into  her  eyes.  Then, 
repressing  her  emotion  by  a  great  effort,  she 
faced  him  again,  saying  : 

•  The  end  has  come.  I  can  go  no  further. 
I  have  trampled  down  my  pride,  sacrificed 
my  self-esteem,  hardened  my  heart,  and 
almost  forgotteu  my  womanhood  to  lie  to 
you  and  cheat  you.  It  is  no  use.  I  cannot 
keep  my  secret.  You  must  know  all  and 
suffer  with  me.' 

She  put  her  quivering  hands  on  the  table 
for    support    as   she    endeavoured    to    collect 
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her  ideas,  and  rested  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then,  rapidly  glancing  through  the  scattered 
pile  of  letters,  she  picked  out  two. 

'  These  letters  may  tell  all  the  story,'  she 
said.      '  I  will  read  them  to  you/ 

Lesley  waited  in  wondering  suspense  as 
she  opened  the  first,  and  ran  through  the 
contents  before  reading  it  aloud. 

'  Yes,'  she  said.  '  This  tells  a  great  deal/ 
She  read  : 

'  Beatrice  Terrace, 

i  Whitechapel  Road. 

'  Madam, 

'  My  husband  wishes  me  to  inform  you 
that  he  can  no  longer  be  put  off  with  small 
payments.  It  was  understood  at  first  that 
we  would  take  a  hundred  pounds  a  fort- 
night to  begin  with,  but  must  have  the  whole 
amount  of  ten  thousand  before  the  end  of 
six  months.  Time  is  going  on,  and  Mr. 
Parker  says  that  if  two  hundred  is  not  paid  up 
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by  Wednesday  he  shall  apply   to   the   Eight 
Hon.  Mr.  Dunbar. 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  Jane  Parker.' 

Olga  handed  the  letter  without  comment 
to  Lesley,  and  while  he  endeavoured  by 
reading  it  to  himself  to  comprehend  its 
fuller  meaning,  she  opened  the  next  letter, 
which  she  had  rightly  concluded  was  from 
her  grandfather.  It  was  dated  Calais,  and 
written  in  English,  obviously  by  another 
amanuensis. 

'  My  dear  Child, 

'  I  have  received  no  reply  to  the 
letter  I  sent  you  from  Hamburg  ;  nor  have  I 
heard  any  information  concerning  you,  except 
such  public  items  as  my  secretary  has  gleaned 
from  the  English  papers  in  the  Circle  here 
and    elsewhere.     Nevertheless,    I   know   you 
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are  in  trouble,  and  must  be  nearly  at  the 
last  extremity  for  need  of  that  help  and 
guidance  which  only  a  parent  can  supply. 
From  the  beginning  I  foresaw  that  you  would 
not  be  able  to  go  on  without  me,  and  you 
must  remember  that  I  promised  to  come  to 
your  assistance  whenever  you  asked  for  it. 
Why  have  you  not  done  so  ?  Is  it  folly,  or 
is  it  pride  ?  Do  you  trust  entirely  in  Pro- 
vidence, or  do  you  choose  to  rely  upon  your 
own  unaided  efforts  for  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  you  ?  In  either  case  I  pity 
you.  In  addition  to  sympathy,  your  con- 
dition excites  my  serious  anxiety.  Since  I 
refused  to  pay  anything  in  the  form  of  black- 
mail to  the  Parkers,  or  entertain  their  ridicu- 
lous proposals  (except  for  my  amusement), 
they  have  ceased  to  communicate  personally 
with  me  or  by  letter.  But  their  scheme  was 
really  good  (for  persons  of  their  limited 
capacities),  and   I  cannot  believe  they  would 
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abandon  it  except  for  some  venture  promising 
greater  advantages  ;  and   so,    as    I  have  not 
heard  of  their  being  sent  to  gaol  yet  (from  the 
English  police  intelligence,  which  I  have  read 
to    me    carefully    every    morning),    I   cannot 
encourage  this  hope.      I  am  morally  certain, 
therefore,  that  they    are  preying  upon   your 
weakness,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied   with    the    result.     Advertisements  and 
photographs    concerning   you    in   the    papers 
show  that  you  are  making  frantic  efforts  to 
get    money,   and    resorting   to    means   which 
must    be    distasteful    to    your   husband.     All 
that   money   I   know  goes  into   the  Parkers' 
pockets.      It  is  deplorable   to   think  of  such 
waste.      But    that   sort  of  thing    cannot    go 
•::    ]— g       I    know    the  Parkers.      They  are 
like     those     beasts     of    prey     who,     having 
tasted    blood,  lose  all   sense  of  danger,   and 
regard  nothing   but  the    satisfaction    of  their 
lust.     Their   own  imprudence  will  lead  them 
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to  destruction,   and  you  will  be  involved   in 
their  fate. 

'  This  consideration,  my  child,  impels  me 
to  come  to  your  assistance  without  delay.  I 
shall  leave  here  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall 
probably  arrive  in  London  in  the  afternoon. 
In  a  very  few  hours  I  shall  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Parkers  to  trouble  you  any  more  ;  and 
you  may  safely  rely  on  my  ending  your 
anxiety  on  their  account.  I  write  this  lengthy 
letter  to  prepare  you  for  my  visit,  and  you 
will  let  your  husband  know  that  parental 
feeling  has  overcome  the  resentment  which 
your  undutiful  conduct  in  marrying  contrary 
to  my  wish  occasioned. 

'  Your  most  affectionate  grandfather, 

'  Ivan   Zassoulich.' 

If  that  letter  had  come  an  hour  earlier  it 
might  have  changed  Olga's  destiny  ;  it  was 
too     late     now.     Nothing     could    shake    her 
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resolution  to  put  an  end  to  the  course  of 
deception  which  had  led  Lesley  to  doubt  the 
one  virtue  she  possessed. 

Lesley  was  waiting  impatiently  to  hear 
more  —  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  having 
dawned  on  him.  He  snatched  up  the  second 
letter  eagerly  as  Olga  laid  it  on  the  table. 

'  I  see  it  all,'  he  cried,  his  face  flushing 
with  joy  before  he  had  got  half  through  the 
letter.  '  The  blackmail  these  wretches  have 
levied,  and  the  ridiculous  proposals  your 
grandfather  rejected,  have  reference  to  the 
robbery  at  Pangbourne.' 

'  They  were  not  ridiculous,'  Olga  said, 
mournfully  bowing  her  head; 

'  Not  to  you,  my  poor  Olga.' 

'  Read  to  the  end,'  she  said,  drawing  away 
as  he  approached  her. 

He  ran  through  the  rest  of  the  letter,  and 
finished  it  with  an  exclamation  of  fervent 
gratitude . 
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'  I  see  it  clearly/  he  said.  *  The  Parkers 
threatened  to  support  the  unjust  accusation 
my  father  brought  against  you.'  Seeing 
the  expression  of  hopeless  resignation  in 
Olga's  face  unchanged,  he  stopped  his  voice  ; 
then,  dropping  from  joy  to  deep  remorse, 
he  added,  '  Oh,  Olga,  my  wife,  can  you  forgive 
me  ?' 

He  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  again 
she  drew  back. 

'  The  accusation  your  father  brought  against 
us  is  not  untrue,'  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  in  mute  amazement  ; 
but  nothing  in  her  face  encouraged  him  to 
hope  that  she  was  insincere  in  this  assertion. 
Passionless,  inflexible,  cold  truth  was  in  every 
line  of  those  sad,  beautiful  features. 

'  You  do  not  know  what  you  say,'  lie 
gasped  at  length. 

'  It  may  be  that  your  father  has  not  told 
you  all  ;   if    not,    you    shall   hear   the    truth 
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from  me.  You  say  he  has  brought  an 
accusation  against  me — what  is  it  ?' 

'  I  cannot  repeat  it ;  it  is  too  horrible  ;  it 
is  monstrous.' 

'  If  it  were  not,  why  should  I  have  done 
so  much  that  is  monstrous  to  conceal  it  from 
you  ?  Did  he  tell  you  I  was  a  thief  ?  It  is 
true.  I  am  a  thief.  The  very  name  you 
knew  me  by  was  stolen.' 

'  Stop  !'  he  cried,  with  the  futility  of  one 
who  raises  his  hand  to  defend  himself  against 
the  fall  of  an  avalanche.  '  I  cannot  believe 
you.' 

'  You  have  believed  worse  than  that  of 
me,  Lesley,'  she  answered,  with  mournful 
reproach. 

He  looked  at  her  with  wild  incredulity. 
It  was  easier  when  his  reason  was  clouded 
with  jealousy  to  doubt  her  fidelity  than  now 
to  believe  the  woman  he  loved  capable  of 
sordid  crime. 
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'You  a  thief!'  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his 
head  derisively.      '  It  is  impossible  !' 

1  Must  I  lie  to  be  believed  ?  If  I  say  that 
I  am  innocent,  will  you  believe  me  ?' 

'  I  tell  you  again  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  saying.  You  are  under  the  influence 
of  some  emotional  illusion  —  some  mental 
strain  produced  by  the  persecution  of  these 
infamous  wretches  ;  and  by  the  not  less  in- 
famous suspicion  of  my  jealous  imagination. 
It  is  not  real.' 

'  That  is  real  enough,'  she  said,  pointing  to 
Jane  Parker's  letter. 

'  But  their  power  over  you  is  baseless. 
What  can  they  prove  against  you  ?' 

6  All  that  our  enemies  have  said  against  us/ 

'  What  then  ?  I  will  still  believe  my  wife 
rather  than  her  enemies.' 

As  she  regarded  him  in  silence,  there  was 
loving  recognition  of  his  loyalty  in  her  eyes. 

'  It  is  useless,'  she  said,  shaking  her  head 
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in  mournful  dejection ;  '  the  evidence  is  too 
strong  even  for  steadfast  love  to  resist.  Little 
by  little  your  faith  would  break  away,  and  you 
must  love  me  less  and  less  until  no  faith  or 
love  remained  ;  then  you  could  only  despise 
me,  as  I  despise  myself,  for  playing  this  base 
part.  It  is  better  to  confess  all  now.  With 
no  motive  for  telling  you  a  falsehood,  I  say 
again  I  am  a  thief.' 

*  I  must  have  evidence  to  believe  that,' 
Lesley  said,  with  a  desperate  clinging  to 
hope. 

'  I  will  give  it.  You  have  not  told  me 
what  my  enemies  have  said  against  me.  I 
will  tell  you  the  true  history  of  my  life.  If 
these  two  accounts  agree,  you  can  no  longer 
doubt  that  I  am  guilty  of  dishonesty.' 

Without  exaggerating  her  faults  or  seeking 
to  exonerate  herself,  but  briefly  and  clearly, 
she  narrated  the  events  of  her  life,  from  the 
time  she    first    learnt    that    her    father    and 
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grandfather  were  implicated  in  the  Kosovski 
robbery,  to  the  mutual  agreement  with  her 
grandfather  when  they  separated  at  Victoria. 
Lesley  would  hear  no  more.  The  revelation 
of  the  means  by  which  Olga  had  become 
his  wife — the  fraud  deliberately  arranged 
between  her  and  old  Zassoulich — seemed  to 
him  as  monstrous  and  impossible  as  the  part 
she  had  taken  in  robbing  Major  Caldecott. 

'  Your  grandfather  will  be  here  to-day.  I 
will  believe  nothing  till  I  have  seen  him.  I 
will  not  hear  another  word,  for  if  this  state- 
ment is  untrue  it  should  not  be  made ;  if  it 
is  true  ' — he  paused,  looking  at  her  with 
horror — '  then  I  could  only  wish  never  again 
to  hear  you  speak  to  me.' 

He  left  her  and  went  out  into  the  street  in 
mad  haste,  as  if  the  threatened  evil  were  one 
to  be  escaped  by  flight. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

In  those  parting  words  of  Lesley's  Olga 
heard  her  own  death-knell  ;  for  what  did 
those  words  imply  but  that  he  wished  her 
dead  if  she  were  guilty  of  what  she  had  con- 
fessed ?  She  was  guilty,  and  if  he  loved  her 
no  more,  she  had  nothiug  left  to  live  for. 
This  reflection  seemed  to  paralyze  her,  and 
for  hour  after  hour  she  scarcely  moved  from 
the  place  where  Lesley  had  left  her.  For 
her  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  now.  But 
when  she  heard  his  key  in  the  door  she  rose 
quickly  and  withdrew  into  her  room,  feeling 
that  her  punishment  had  already  begun. 

Lesley    had    resolved     that     until     further 
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corroboration  was  forthcoming  he  would  not 
believe  his  wife's  statement,  despite  the 
damning  evidence  she  had  given ;  never- 
theless he  did  not  attempt  to  seek  her.  He 
tried  to  distract  his  thoughts  by  reading  :  it 
was  impossible.  He  lit  a  cigar,  and  threw  it 
away  at  the  second  whiff.  The  greater  part 
of  the  dragging  afternoon  he  spent  in  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room — from  time  to  time 
glancing  at  the  timepiece,  and  listening,  sick 
at  heart,  for  the  arrival  of  Zassoulich.  At 
length,  about  five  o'clock,  the  door  bell  tingled; 
Lesley  himself  strode  out  of  the  room  to 
answer  it.  Zassoulich  was  outside  with  his 
attendant. 

'  Is    Mrs.    Lesley    Dunbar    at    home  ?'   he 
asked  as  the  door  opened. 

'  I  am  here.      My  name  is  Lesley  Dunbar. 
Come  in.' 

Zassoulich   bowed    in    silence,    and,    as    if 
from  a  grand  impulse,  boldly  offered  his  hand. 

vol.  in.  36 
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Kesolved  to  believe  in  the  man's  honesty  to 
the  last,  Lesley  took  it. 

The  old  man  had  preserved  his  soldierly 
appearance,  and  was  magnificent  in  a  fur  coat 
and  brand  new  silk  hat. 

'  You  will  permit  my  secretary  to  leave 
me  for  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Dunbar  ?'  he 
said. 

Lesley  acquiesced,  and  when  the  secretary 
was  dismissed,  led  Zassoulich  into  the  inner 
room . 

Olga  had  come  from  her  chamber  on 
catching  the  sound  of  her  grandfather's 
voice,  and  stood,  cold  and  impassive,  with 
one  hand  ou  the  table,  facing  them  as  they 
entered.  Not  a  word,  not  an  audible  move- 
ment, betrayed  her  presence  to  the  old  man, 
who,  still  holding  Lesley's  hand,  paused  before 
seating  himself  in  the  chair  placed  for  him, 
and  said  : 

'  I  conclude,  from  the  manner  in  which  you 
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have  received  me,  Mr.  Dunbar,  that  my  grand- 
child has  prepared  you  for  this  visit.' 

<  Yes.' 

'  She  has  told  you  that  I  have  forgiven 
her ;  and  I  have  only  to  add  that  in  forgiving 
her,  I  forgive  you,  my  son  ;'  he  relinquished 
Lesley's  hand  after  a  last  magnanimous  shake, 
and  seated  himself.  '  Yes,'  he  continued, 
slowly  unbuttoning  his  splendid  coat,  '  affec- 
tion is  stronger  than  pride,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  it.  Yet  if  anyone  a  week 
ago  had  told  me  that  I  could  overlook  that 
act  of  disobedience  and  defiance  with  which 
Olga  crowned  the  shame  heaped  upon  my 
white  head  by  your  father — that  after  these 
months  of  silence  I  should  write  to  her  in  a 
spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love ' 

'  My  husband  knows  all,'  said  Olga,  in  a 
clear  and  measured  tone. 

The  old  man  started  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice   and  this   unexpected    interruption,    but 
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he    showed    himself   not    in    the    least    dis- 
countenanced by  her  announcement. 

*  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  child/  he 
said  complacently  ;  '  especially  as  your  hus- 
band, knowing  all,  is  clearly  not  displeased  to 
see  me  here.' 

'I  know  nothing,'  said  Lesley.  '  Olga  has 
made  a  statement  which  I  refuse  to  believe 
without  convincing  proof.  I  welcome  you  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  disprove  her  statement.' 

' 1  shall  be  most  happy  to  disprove  any- 
thing, my  son,  which  endangers  the  amiable 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the 
several  members  of  one  family.  Tell  me 
what  my  unhappy  grandchild  has  stated.' 

*  She  has  told  me  that  you  were  convicted 
and  sent  to  Siberia  —  not  for  a  political 
offence,  but  for  a  theft.' 

'Poor  Olga!'  interrupted  Zassoulich,  in  a 
tone  of  pity,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head. 
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6  That  you  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  Parkers  to  rob  the  people  who  gave  you 
hospitality.' 

1  Misguided  girl !' 

'And  that  she  aided  you  in  stealing  the 
diamond  from  Major  Caldecott.' 

The  old  man  raised  his  hands  and  let  them 
fall  heavily  on  his  knees. 

1  And  last  of  all/  pursued  Lesley  with 
difficulty,  '  that  you  together  deliberately 
laid  the  plans  by  which  I  was  tricked  into 
making  her  my  wife/ . 

'  Is  it  possible  ?'  exclaimed  Zassoulich, 
rolling  his  sightless  eyes  to  heaven,  as  he 
clasped  his  hands.  '  Well,  Mr.  Dunbar,  what 
conclusion  did  you  come  to  when  she  had 
told  you  all  this  ?' 

'  I  wish  to  believe  that  it  is  nothing  but 
hallucination  on  the  part  of  my  wife.  Some 
form  of  cerebral  derangement  brought  on  by 
excessive  physical  and  mental  excitement.' 
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Lesley's  tone  of  confidence  broke  clown, 
and  he  halted  and  faltered  over  the  last  words 
as  he  looked  at  Olga,  whose  still,  impassive 
face  belied  his  theory. 

Zassoulich  listened  with  approving  nods 
and  smiles.  Patting  his  hands  softly  at  the 
conclusion,  he  said : 

'  That  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  be- 
lieve, my  son.  You  couldn't  have  hit  upon 
a  better  explanation.  Cerebral  derangement 
will  account  for  anything.' 

'  Did  you  steal  the  diamond  between  you  ?' 
Lesley  asked  fiercely. 

'My  son,  my  son,  this  is  not  so  wise,'  said 
Zassoulich,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproof.  '  Could 
you  expect  a  man,  innocent  or  guilty,  to 
answer  "  yes  "  to  such  a  question  ?' 

'  Answer  me  one  way  or  the  other — yes  or 
no,'  Lesley  said,  with  gathering  fury. 

*  Well,  if  you  will  have  it — no,'  replied 
the   old   man,  with  a  sigh.      '  If  I  give  any 
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other  answer  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
whole  family  was  suffering  from  cerebral 
derangement.  Be  reasonable.  Don't  ride 
a  good  horse  to  death :  give  me  credit  for 
having  my  wits  about  me.  It's  quite  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose — which  is  to 
get  as  much  good  out  of  this  little  family 
council  as  possible — to  agree  that  Olga  is  the 
victim  of  hallucination.  Even  in  that  we 
must  not  outstretch  reasonable  limits.  Her 
fears  are  not  entirely  the  result  of  mental 
derangement.  The  family  honour  is  in 
jeopardy,  and  I  have  come  to  save  it/ 

Lesley  threw  himself  in  a  chair,  set  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  dropping  his  chin 
in  his  hands,  looked  from  the  old  man  to 
Olga,  no  longer  doubting  their  guilt,  too 
horrified  for  compassion.  This  was  his  wife  ; 
that  her  father — tricksters  both ;  thieves  and 
liars  with  whom  his  own  life  was  bound  by 
an  inseparable  tie. 
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Olga  felt  his  merciless  eye  upon  her,  but 
she  made  no  sign ;  her  heart  also  was 
numbed  by  this  crushing  shame.  She  had 
been  told  by  those  who  had  been  under  the 
knout  that  after  a  certain  number  of  strokes 
they  ceased  to  feel  the  lash  that  tore  their 
flesh.  She  believed  that  this  was  now  her 
condition,  and  that,  having  borne  the  worst, 
she  could  take  the  rest  of  her  punishment 
with  callous  indifference. 

'  Your  silence,  my  children,'  pursued  Zas- 
soulich,  maintaining  with  cynical  audacity  a 
tone  of  paternal  mildness  and  reproof,  '  seems 
to  intimate  that  you  do  not  sufficiently 
value  my  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  family. 
But  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  without 
it.  The  Parkers,  I  could  swear  to  it,  have 
drawn  a  considerable  amount  of  money  from 
you.  Probably  they  have  got  the  last  penny 
they  can  possibly  extort.  But  that  will  not 
satisfy    them.      People    of    that   kind    never 
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know  when  to  stop.  You  have  most  un- 
wisely shown  them  that  the  information  they 
possess  is  valuable,  and  when  they  find  that 
the  last  drop  of  blood  is  sucked  out  of  you, 
they  will  look  about  for  another  victim.  In 
all  probability,  my  son,  they  will  try  what 
they  can  do  with  your  Eight  Hon.  father. 
He  is  an  exceedingly  clever  man,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  course  he  would  take  with 
these  stupidly  cunning  persons  :  he  will  listen 
calmly  to  all  they  have  to  tell,  possibly 
pumping  them  dry  with  delusive  suggestions ; 
then,  when  they  propose  to  keep  their  know- 
ledge secret  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  he 
will  write  out  the  address  of  his  solicitor,  and 
refer  them  to  him  for  a  settlement.  That  will 
be  quite  enough  :  the  Parkers  will  trouble  him 
no  more.  Black  Bogey  is  not  more  terrible 
to  children  than  the  name  of  a  solicitor  to 
persons  of  the  Parker  type.  But  they  will 
not  be  satisfied.      Who  can  they  attack  next  ? 
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They  might  try  Major  Caldecott,  representing 
that  you,  my  son,  and  your  Eight  Hon.  father 
are  ignorant  of  certain  facts  in  your  wife's 
history.  Now,  the  Major  is  not  a  clever  man, 
and  very  likely  he  would  pay  down  something 
to  spare  you  the  pain  of  exposure.  But  you 
couldn't  expect  him  to  pay  a  great  deal — 
certainly  not  so  much  as  would  satisfy  the 
Parkers.  Whom  could  they  carry  their  in- 
formation to  next  ?  Well,  my  son,  their  last 
resource  would  be  the  Press.  Illiterate  as 
they  are",  they  must  be  aware  that  certain 
papers  deal  in  scandals  of  this  kind.  Some 
of  the  party  journals  —  notably  the  Inter- 
viewer— are  extremely  hostile  to  your  Eight 
Hon.  father,  and  would  risk  a  great  deal  to 
damage  him  with  a  sensational  revelation  of 
this  family  secret.  Naturally  they  would 
not  expose  themselves  to  a  lawsuit  by 
accusing  him  of  complicity  in  the  robbery, 
but   they   might    very  safely  leave    it   to   be 
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implied  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  They 
might  show,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  man 
named  Phillips  and  two  dealers  in  second- 
hand clothing,  that  we  were  furnished  with 
clothes  and  jewellery  at  the  expense  of  the 
Parkers  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  repaid  for  the  loan  when  Olga  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  well-to-do  husband ;  they 
could  show  that  immediately  after  the  robbery 
I  left  the  country  without  restoring  our 
borrowed  things  to  the  Parkers ;  they  could 
show  that  I  had  not  a  penny-piece  before  the 
robbery,  and  that  ever  since  I  have  been 
living  very  comfortably  at  Hamburg.  They 
could  show  that  the  Parkers  have  received 
a  large  amount  of  hush-money  from  Mrs. 
Lesley  Dunbar;  and,  finally,  they  could 
show  that  your  Eight  Hon.  father,  on  your 
marrying  my  daughter,  abruptly  abandoned 
the  inquiry  he  had  been  making  with  regard 
to    the    robbery   at    the   very   moment    when 
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the  intelligent  detective  declared  he  could 
trace  the  robbery  home  to  rne.  Every 
article  of  this  impeachment  might  be  safely 
made  by  the  Intervieiver,  and,  considering  the 
position  your  wife  and  father  hold  in  society, 
a  charge  of  that  kind  could  not  be  ignored. 
It  would  be  discussed  in  every  paper.  Silence 
on  our  part — I  speak  as  one  of  that  family 
whose  interests  are  at  stake  —  a  silence  on 
our  part  would  be  taken  as  a  tacit  admission 
that  the  charge  was  true.  Only  one  course 
would  be  open  to  us — we  should  have  to 
enter  an  action  for  libel  against  the  Inter- 
vieiver.' 

He  paused  a  moment  to  get  his  effect,  and 
then  continued  : 

'  On  the  face  of  it.  such  an  action  looks 
like  a  forlorn  hope — a  desperate  attempt — 
which  can  only  end  in  disaster.  But  it  isn't, 
my  son,  if  you  accept  my  help.  You  would 
say    that    the     Interviewer    might    snap    his 
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fingers  at  us  and  be  impatient  for  the  trial 
which  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  charge, 
and  crush  us  under  the  weight  of  over- 
whelming evidence  ;  but  he  wouldn't  if  you 
will  be  advised  by  me.  I  have  shown  you 
the  clanger  in  which  we  stand ;  it  is  not  to 
be  underrated.  Public  exposure  means  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  your  Eight  Hon.  father, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  ;  his 
premature  retirement  from  public  life  would 
be  a  national  loss.  I  need  not  point  out  how 
your  own  prospects  would  be  blighted,  and 
shall  say  nothing  about  the  position  of 
your  wife.  Our  name  would  be  sullied, 
and  we  should  never  again  be  able  to  lift 
up  our  heads  in  society.  Now  I  will  show 
you  the  remedy  against  this  evil — the  one 
stroke  by  which  our  family  is  to  be  saved 
from  dishonour.' 

Again    he    paused   to    enjoy  the    dramatic 
situation  he  had  worked  up. 
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1  My  son,  the  lost  diamond  must  be  re- 
turned to  Major  Caldecott/  His  fine  ear 
caught  the  rattle  of  Lesley's  cuff  as  he 
dropped  his  hands  with  a  start  of  astonish- 
ment. s  The  diamond  once  restored,  we  can 
snap  our  fingers  at  the  Interviewer  and  all 
the  witnesses  he  has  brought  together.  His 
charge  would  be  based  on  the  supposition  that 
we  have  stolen  the  diamond.  A  brief  line  from 
the  Major  to  say  that  the  diamond  has  not 
been  stolen,  and  is  safely  in  his  possession, 
brings  the  Interviewer  down  on  his  knees, 
and  shivering  with  the  prospect  of  paying 
the  enormous  damages  we  may  claim,  he  will 
insert  any  apology  we  like  to  dictate  ;  and 
the  family  will  be  more  firmly  established  in 
the  esteem  of  society  than  ever  it  was  before.' 

'  Eestore  the  diamond  !  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,'  said  Lesley,  into  whose  mind  the 
possibility  of  Zassoulich  becoming  honest  had 
not  entered. 
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'  It  is  the  one  thing  to  be  clone.  I  told 
Olga  so  when  first  the  Parkers  began  to  be 
troublesome,  but  she  neglected  my  advice, 
and,  like  a  fool,  preferred  to  temporize  with 
the  Parkers.' 

'  Where  is  the  diamond  ?'  Lesley  asked. 

'  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  I  will  under- 
take to  place  it  in  Major  Caldecott's  possession 
in  four  days.  It  will  require  some  skilful 
negotiation  to  get  it,  but  I  will  exert  myself 
to  the  utmost,  in  the  hrterests  of  the  family. 
Naturally  I  cannot  do  this  unaided.  I  must 
have  your  assistance/ 

<  What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

'  Simply  find  the  money  to  buy  the 
diamond.  Your  branch  of  the  family  is 
rich.  It  is  a  fair  division  of  labour.  I  find 
the  intelligence ;  you  the  money :  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  —  a  trifle  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister.' 

1  Ah,  I  see,'  Lesley  exclaimed,  with  a  short, 
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scornful  laugh.  '  You  wish  me  to  give  you 
this  sum  of  money  on  yoar  promise  to  employ 
it  in  restoring  the  diamond  to  Major  Calde- 
cott.     Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  V 

'No,  Mr.  Dunbar.  I  think  you  are  an 
honest  English  gentleman,  and  to  prove  my 
faith  in  you  I  promise  to  restore  the  diamond 
into  Major  Caldecott's  hands  upon  your 
simple  bond  to  pay  me  the  money  when  he  and 
you  shall  be  convinced  that  the  diamond  is 
the  same  that  he  lost.' 

Lesley  sprang  up  without  a  moment's  re- 
flection, and,  going  to  the  sideboard,  seized 
a  pen  and  wrote  the  bond  demanded  by 
Zassoulich. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  Right  Hon.  was  at  table  when  his  man, 
bringing  in  the  light  pudding  with  which  the 
Minister  invariably  finished  his  frugal  dinner, 
said  : 

'  Mr.  Lesley  Dunbar,  sir,  is  in  the  library, 
waiting  to  see  you.' 

The  Right  Hon.  reflected  as  he  carefully 
refilled  his  glass  —  he  never  did  anything 
without  deliberation — and  answered  : 

'  Ask  Mr.  Lesley  to  come  up  to  me,  here 
and  now.' 

He  helped  himself  to  the  habitual  portion, 
and  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  plate,  eating  with 
methodical  slowness  until  Lesley  had  entered 

vol. in.  37 
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the  room  and  closed  the  door :  then  he  raised 
his  head  and  cast  a  penetrating  glance  at  his 
son. 

Lesley  had  eaten  nothing  all  day ;  the 
long  fast  and  mental  agitation  together  had 
made  him  faint  and  sick  ;  his  temples  were 
beaded  with  sweat  ;  his  hand  was  wet  and 
cold ;  his  hollow  eyes,  and  white,  haggard 
face  told  their  tale. 

'  Get  a  glass  from  the  buffet,  and  help 
yourself  to  a  glass  of  sherry,'  said  the  Eight 
Hon.,  dropping  Lesley's  hand. 

'  I  have  something  very  important  to  say 
to  you,  sir,'  said  Lesley,  disregarding  the 
suggestion. 

'  I  can  see  you  have.  Take  a  glass  of 
sherry.  I  shall  have  finished  dinner  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  can  give  you  all  my 
attention.' 

Lesley  drank  a  glass  of  sherry  and  at- 
tempted to  eat  some  brown  bread  and  butter, 
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but  the  food  choked  him,  and  he  thrust  it 
aside  impatiently  as  his  father  laid  down  the 
spoon  and  fork  neatly  side  by  side  on  his 
plate. 

'  You  went  to  the  Universe  Music-Hail 
as  I  advised,  last  night  ?'  the  Right  Hon. 
began. 

Lesley,  who  had  set  his  elbow  on  the 
table  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
nodded  in  silence,  without  changing  his  at- 
titude. 

'  And  you  discovered  the  fact  that  the 
masked  lady  was ' 

'My  wife,'  Lesley  muttered,  his  fingers 
quivering  as  he  spoke. 

'  Have  you  obtained  any  explanation  of 
that  outrageous  proceeding  ?' 

'  She  did  it  to  get  money.' 

'  Nevertheless  she  seems  to  have  been 
making  enough  lately  by  other  means  to 
meet  all  ordinary  requirements.' 

37—2 
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'  The  Parkers  have  been  levying  black- 
mail.' 

'  She  has  confessed  that  ?' 

'  More  than  that,'  Lesley  replied,  dropping 
his  hand  heavily  on  the  table  and  meeting 
his  father's  eyes.  '  She  confesses  to  being  in 
league  with  the  Parkers,  and  to  helping  her 
father  to  rob  Caldecott.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  inclined  his  head,  showing 
neither  surprise  nor  exultation  at  the  corro- 
boration of  his  suspicions.  '  And  equally,  in 
consequence,  she  confesses  to  the  fraud  by 
which  she  made  herself  your  wife  ?' 

'  Yes — even  that.' 

'  And  the  Rosovski  business  ?' 

*  Her  confession  covers  every  charge  you 
have  made  against  her  family  and  herself.' 

'  You  see  no  motive  for  her  telling  a  lie  in 
this  case  ?' 

'  I  thought  there  might  be  a  motive  this 
morning,  but   since   then   I  have   been  given 
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evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or 
hope.  Zassoulich — Isaakoff — the  grandfather, 
has  confirmed  all — everything.' 

'  Am  I  to  understand  that  he  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  show  his  face  here  in  London  ?' 
asked  the  Right  Hon.,  lowering  his  brows. 

Lesley  hurried  through  the  particulars  of 
the  interview  with  Zassoulich,  saying  in 
conclusion  : 

' 1  have  given  him  a  bond  to  pay  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  if  the  diamond  is  returned  to 
Caldecott  in  four  days,  and  he  is  now  on  his 
way  back  to  Hamburg  to  get  it.' 

'  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum,' 
observed  the  Right  Hon.  gloomily. 

1  If  he  had  demanded  thrice  the  amount,  I 
would  have  agreed  to  pay  it.  So  long  as  the 
diamond  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Major, 
I  must  feel  that  it  is  partly  in  mine.  Of 
course,  sir,  you  will  help  me  to  pay  the 
bond  r 
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1  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  It  is 
a  very  hazardous  proceeding  to  enter  into  col- 
lusion with  thieves,  and  one  with  which  I 
should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  per- 
sonally. If  I  place  this  sum  of  money  at 
your  disposal,  it  will  be  under  certain  strin- 
gent conditions.' 

'  I  will  accept  any  conditions,  sir,  to  be  free 
of  this  burden.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  inclined  his  head  stiffly. 
He  disapproved  of  impetuosity,  even  when  it 
sided  with  his  purpose. 

'  Has  your  wife  gone  to  Hamburg  also  ?' 
he  inquired. 

<  No.' 

'  Where  is  she  ?' 

*  At  home/ 

The  Eight  Hon.  raised  his  eyebrows. 
'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  worth- 
less person  ?'  he  asked. 

*  I  haven't  thought  of  that.' 
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'  It  is  quite  time  you  began  to  think  of  it. 
To  me  that  appears  a  far  more  important 
question  than  how  you  are  to  meet  a  bond 
given  to  a  thief/  He  paused,  giving  Lesley 
time  for  reflection. 

How  were  they  to  live  henceforth  ?  Lesley 
asked  himself.  Till  the  last  moment  possible 
he  had  rejected  the  supposition  of  her  guilt. 
Since  then  his  mind  had  been  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  means  of  redeeming  her  dis- 
honesty. What  was  to  follow  his  imagination 
failed  to  decide. 

After  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  the  Eight 
Hon.  broke  silence. 

1  You  must  get  a  divorce,'  he  said 
decisively. 

Lesley  started  as  though  he  had  been 
struck — the  shock  of  this  suggestion  restoring 
vitality  to  his  numbed  heart,  as  a  blow  con- 
verts a  piece  of  dull  iron  into  a  maguet,  with 
an  attractive  and  repulsive  force. 
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'  A  divorce  T  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
incredulity. 

'  Surely  you  have  no  longer  any  sentimental 
attachment  to  this  woman  ?'  said  the  Right 
Hon. 

Lesley  shook  his  head.  He  had  settled 
as  soon  as  Zassoulich  dispelled  his  doubts 
about  her  that  his  love  for  Olga  was  dead, 
and  he  believed  that  this  decision  was 
final. 

'  Then  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the 
practical  necessity  of  this  course/ 

1  On  what  grounds  can  a  divorce  be  ob- 
tained T  Lesley  asked,  his  heart  aching  with 
the  returning  consciousness  of  Olga's  love  for 
him — the  passionate  devotion  she  had  mani- 
fested through  all  her  secret  trouble. 

'  You  will  leave  that  to  the  lawyers.  It 
is  sufficient  for  your  own  justification  that 
the  marriage  having  been  made  by  fraud  is 
virtually  void.' 
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Lesley  made  no  response.  He  was  not 
convinced.      The  Eight  Hon.  continued  : 

1  If  your  eyes  had  been  open,  and  you  had 
seen  this  creature  as  you  see  her  now,  would 
you  have  made  her  your  wife  T 

'  No.      I  could  not  have  done  that.' 

'  She  knew  that,  and  purposely  blinded  you 
for  her  own  sordid  ends.' 

'  That  cannot  be,'  said  Lesley  with 
awaking  vigour.  '  You  misjudge  her,  sir ; 
you  forget  that  she  refused  the  money  you 
offered  her.' 

'  No  ;  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  very 
clever  coup  cle  theatre.  That  little  piece  of 
acting  was  cunningly  designed  to  cloak  mer- 
cenary calculation.  I  offered  half  my  fortune  ; 
why  should  she  accept  half  when  by  waiting- 
some  years  she  might  get  the  benefit  of  all  ? 
She  knew  I  could  leave  it  to  no  one  but  my 
son.  Can  you  believe  that  the  grandfather 
and   grand-daughter,   in   laying  their  scheme 
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so  carefully  to  hoodwink    you,  overlooked  any 
single  advantage  to  be  got  by  it  ?' 

If  she  had  cheated  him  in  one  way,  might 
she  have  not  done  so  in  another  ?  Lesley 
asked  himself. 

'  The  woman's  success  in  society  proves 
the  tendency  of  her  ambition,'  pursued  the 
Eight  Hon.  '  She  could  only  obtain  position 
as  your  wife  ;  in  addition  to  that  she  counted 
upon  the  reversionary  interest  in  my  estate. 
It  was  worth  a  bold  stroke  to  win  so  much, 
and  she  made  it — cleverly.  Sure  of  the  two 
birds  in  the  bush,  she  could  afford  to  let  go 
the  one  she  had  in  hand.  But  in  losing  all 
she  deserves  no  more  compassion  than  the 
fraudulent  gambler  who  beggars  himself  in 
the  attempt  to  fleece  his  pigeon.' 

Lesley  shook  his  head.  It  was  incredible 
— not  that  Olga  should  have  concealed  her 
crime,  but  that  she  could  have  simulated 
such     constant     and    undeviating     love    and 
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devotion  as  that  which  had  glorified  his 
wedded  life.  The  Eight  Hon.  was  too  astute 
to  push  a  theory  beyond  the  limits  of  accept- 
ance. 

'  Granting,'  he  pursued,  '  that  you  have 
engendered  a  responsive  feeling  of  affection 
in  this  woman's  heart  since  your  wedding — 
I  refuse  to  admit  the  possibility  of  her  enter- 
taining any  true  sentiment  of  love  for  yon  at 
the  time  she  was  deliberately  plotting  with 
her  grandfather  to  make  you  her  dupe — 
granting  that  she  has  now  some  decent  and 
respectable  feeling  for  you,  the  necessity  of 
divorce  is  not  lessened,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
increased.  After  this  revelation  you  have 
no  intention,  I  presume,  of  presenting  this 
woman  in  honest  society  as  your  wife  ?' 
'No,'  said  Lesley,  'that  is  impossible.' 
'  You  must  withdraw  from  society  and  live 
beyond  its  pale — a  pariah.  You  can  never 
decently  attempt  to  mix  among  old  friends  or 
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form  the  acquaintance  of  new  ones  while  that 
woman  can  claim  you  as  her  husband.  You 
will  be  as  completely  ostracized  as  if  you 
yourself  were  criminal.  That  fate  is  the  best 
I  could  hope  for — but  I  fear  a  worse.  I  fear 
that  little  by  little  compassion  for  your  wife, 
generous  recognition  of  some  good  qualities 
which  she  possibly  may  possess,  and  the 
blunting  effect  of  time  and  association,  will 
dull  your  finer  sense  of  honour,  and  lead  you, 
at  some  distant  date,  to  condone  your  wife's 
offence  and  bear  exile  for  her  sake.  Exile  for 
her,  and  you,  too,  must  become  unendurable, 
and  one  clay  you  will  seek  to  recover  your 
place  in  respectable  society.  Your  wife  will 
be  openly  slighted,  you  will  hear  whispers 
behind  your  back,  and  you  will  have  to  take 
a  place  amongst  whitewashed  bankrupts  and 
persons  of  doubtful  character.  And  this  is 
why  I  say  that  divorce  is  more  imperatively 
necessary  if  your  wife  claims  some  consider- 
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ation  from  you  than  if  she  claimed  none  at 
all/ 

The  protest  on  Lesley's  lips  was  silenced 
by  the  consciousness  that  in  his  heart  he  was 
already  finding  excuses  for  Olga. 

'  Another  argument  for  divorce  has  to  be 
considered,  Lesley,'  the  Eight  Hon.  con- 
tinued, following  up  his  advantage.  '  In  this 
woman  and  in  her  father  you  see  the  effect  of 
heredity.  Think  what  your  shame  must  be 
to  find  that  your  sons  and  daughters  have  in 
their  blood  this  taint  of  dishonesty.' 

Again  Lesley  started  under  this  new 
shock. 

'  We  must  separate,'  he  said. 

'  Mere  separation  is  not  sufficient.  If  your 
wife  is  careless  she  will  disgrace  }7our  name, 
beiug  still  your  wife  ;  if  she  is  careful  she 
will,  in  time,  dupe  you  again.' 

'  No,  no — that  is  not  possible,'  said  Lesley 
wildly. 
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'  It  is  more  than  possible — it  is  probable. 
I  know  your  tender  nature,  Lesley,  better 
than  you  know  it  yourself.  You  must  obtain 
a  divorce,  or  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?' 

'  And  if  I  obtain  a  divorce/  cried  Lesley, 
starting  up,  '  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?' 

The  Eight  Hon.  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
silence,  and  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh 
— discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  guiding  one 
so  limp  and  helpless  rather  than  by  that  of 
answering  his  son's  question. 

'  I  cannot  abandon  her  like  a  faithless 
mistress,'  said  Lesley ;  *  without  a  home  or  a 
friend,  what  could  she  do  ?' 

'  With  a  certain  provision  which  I  might 
be  disposed  to  make,  her  condition  would  not 
be  quite  so  deplorable  as  your  imagination 
conceives.  She  is  fond  of  applause,  move- 
ment, excitement ' 

'  And  where  would  the  love  of  excitement 
lead  her  in  that  abandonment  ?' 
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Waiving  the  question  with  another  shrug, 
the  Eight  Hon.  said  : 

'  In  any  case,  her  position  could  not  be 
worse  than  it  was  before  you  married  her.' 

'  I  must  think  before  I  decide  to  take  such 
a  course  as  you  propose.' 

'  Do,  by  all  means.  Come  and  see  me 
again — to-morrow,  say.  I  shall  be  here  at 
lunch-time.  In  the  afternoon  we  could  go  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  talk  it  over  with  the 
lawyer.' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  as  a  hint  that  the 
interview  should  terminate  here,  but  Lesley 
sat  plunged  in  sombre  meditation,  looking  at 
the  pattern  in  the  tablecloth,  his  chin  sunk 
upon  his  breast. 

'  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  that  bond,' 
said  the  Eight  Hon.—'  a  matter  which  had 
almost  escaped  my  memory  in  this  much 
more  serious  discussion — you  must  expect  uo 
help    from    me  until    you    have    agreed  to   a 
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divorce.  My  determination  is  fixed  upon 
that  point.  Your  own  weakness,  evident  in 
the  regrettable  attitude  you  have  taken, 
removes  any  doubt  I  might  have  entertained 
on  the  subject.  This  woman  must  be  got 
rid  of;  she  shall  not  rain  your  life  and  my 
happiness  at  the  same  time.  If  you  will  not 
divorce  her,  she  must  be  made  to  leave  you. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  meet  your  bond. 
To  do  that  you  must  raise  money.  That  will 
entail  poverty  and  hardships  which,  with 
forced  retirement  from  society,  will  become 
unendurable  to  your  wife.  Within  a  few 
months — I  might  almost  venture  to  say  within 
a  few  weeks — she  will  abandon  you,  if  I  know 
anything  of  the  nature  of  such  women.  It 
would  be  better  for  her  and  for  you  also  to 
obtain  a  divorce.  Now,  go  and  weigh  well 
what  I  have  said  to  you.' 

Lesley  was    scarcely    conscious    of    what 
his  father  said — the  word   '  Divorce  '  repeat- 
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ing  itself  in  his  mind,  he  could  hear  nothing 
else.  But  instinctively  he  rose,  took  up  his 
hat,  and  left  the  house. 

The  word  kept  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he 
wandered  through  the  streets — '  Divorce  ! 
Divorce  !  Divorce  !' — like  a  warning  sound 
of  approaching  doom. 

In  Piccadilly  Circus  he  felt  a  hand  laid  on 
his  arm,  and  stopped  aghast,  finding  a  young 
woman  by  his  side  in  a  sealskin  mantle.  For 
a  moment  he  thought  it  was  Olga.  Then  as 
he  saw  the  hard,  abandoned,  loveless  look  in 
that  painted  face  he  broke  away,  answering 
fiercely,  'Never!'  to  the  echoing  word 
'  Divorce  ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

With  a  vague,  fearful  apprehension  of  a 
crowning  calamity,  Lesley  entered  his  rooms 
to  find  a  bright  fire  burning,  a  neatly-swept 
hearth,  and  the  table  laid  for  dinner.  A 
black  fireplace,  a  room  in  disorder,  and 
neglect,  would  have  been  in  harmony  with  his 
ideas.  The  anti- climax  was  complete  when, 
halting  irresolute  on  the  threshold  of  his 
wife's  room,  he  heard  the  door  opposite  open, 
and  saw  Olga  enter  with  a  covered  dish  for 
his  supper. 

For  some  time  after  his  departure  Olga 
had  sat  stunned  by  the  blow  that  had  fallen 
upon  her ;  then,  conscious  that  the  only  issue 
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from  her  difficulties  was  in  action,  she  roused 
herself. 

'  I  have  done  a  great  wrong,'  she  said  to 
herself.  '  Now,  what  reparation  can  I  make  ?' 
The  answer  to  that  question  was  not  clear ; 
but  it  was  evident  to  her  womanly  intelligence 
that  this  was  no  time  to  rest  supine  and  silent, 
like  a  sulking  child  waiting  for  forgiveness. 
She  was  the  offender,  and  it  was  for  her  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  make  the  first  advance 
towards  a  reconciliation  —  if  reconciliation 
were  possible.  What  could  she  do  in  his 
absence  ?  Feminine  intuition  served  her 
where  reasoning  might  have  failed  to  supply  a 
suggestion.  She  bethought  her  of  Lesley's 
physical  wants  and  personal  comforts.  In  a 
little  while  he  would  return  :  it  would  only 
add  to  his  misery  to  find  the  place  cheerless 
and  dull.  She  turned  out  the  gas  and  lit 
the  wax  candles,  a  light  which  Lesley  pre- 
ferred, built  up  the  fire,  and  set  the  room  in 
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order.  After  that  she  spent  half  an  hour 
over  her  toilette.  That  done,  she  put  a  clean 
cloth  on  the  dining-table,  and  laid  the  service. 
The  rest  of  the  time  she  spent  chiefly  in  the 
kitchen,  listening  for  his  footstep  in  the 
corridor,  and  superintending  the  preparation 
of  his  favourite  dish. 

'  I  have  dined,  Lesley,'  she  said,  as  she 
put  the  cover  on  the  table  before  his  chair. 
'  I  did  not  know  what  time  you  would  re- 
turn/ 

'  It  is  better  so,'  he  replied,  seating  him- 
self. '  We  cannot  pretend  to  live  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  estrange  us.' 

She  accepted  the  rebuke  without  a  word 
of  remonstrance,  and,  taking  a  book,  seated 
herself  by  the  fireside. 

His  meaning  was  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Though  she  was  permitted  to  stay  under  the 
same  roof  with  him,  they  were  to  live  apart. 
It  was  right  :   she  could  not  expect  to  be  for- 
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given  at  once  ;  she  hardly  wished  it,  feeling 
that  her  fault  could  only  be  expiated  by  suffer- 
ing. She  would  take  the  punishment  she 
deserved — more  than  she  deserved,  if  that 
might  be — and  still  bless  the  hand  that  in- 
flicted it.  She  would  wait  with  patient  hope 
for  the  day  to  come  when  her  husband's  heart 
should  again  respond  to  her  love.  Mean- 
while she  would  let  no  false  pride  or  strained 
sentiment  impede  her  natural  impulses,  even 
if  they  brought  her  nothing  but  rebuke  from 
Lesley. 

She  observed,  with  secret  satisfaction,  that 
he  ate  the  food  she  had  prepared  for  him. 
He  would  not  do  that  if  he  loathed  her  now 
with  the  loathing  she  had  read  in  his  face 
when  he  turned  his  eyes  from  her  father  to 
her.      That  was  something  gained. 

With  these  thoughts  revolving  in  her  mind, 
she  was  silent  and  still  until  Lesley  had 
finished  his  meal  ;   then   she  rose,  and  coming 
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to  the  table,  spoke  to  him  with  calm  earnest- 
ness in  her  face  and  voice. 

'  I  understood  what  you  said  to  me  just 
now,  Lesley,  but  there  are  other  things  which 
I  must  ask  you  to  make  clear  to  me.  Is  the 
world  to  know  that  we  are  estranged  ?' 

'  That  must  be  known.  Heavens !  would 
you  still  carry  on  the  deception  ?' 

*  Not  for  my  own  sake,  for  I  have  nothing 
now  to  lose  by  discovery ;  but  for  your  sake 
I  would  still  make  the  world  believe  your 
wife  spotless.' 

'  It's  scarcely  worth  the  trouble/  he 
answered  bitterly.  '  In  a  little  while  the 
world  will  cease  to  think  of  me  at  all.' 

1  What  do  you  mean  by  that  V  Olga  asked 
in  alarm. 

'  No  more  than  one  with  your  power  of 
calculation  might  expect — I  shall  withdraw 
from  society.  You  also  will  cease  to  visit  my 
friends.      That  is  understood  ?' 
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She  bowed  assent,  then,  turning  to  the 
unanswered  correspondence  on  the  table, 
said  : 

'  There  are  letters  of  invitation  here  which 
should  be  answered.' 

'  I  will  answer  thern.  Leave  them  there. 
Have  you  anything  else  to  ask  V 

1  Do  you  wish  me  to  break  my  engagement 
at  the  Albert  Hall  ?' 

'  No  ;  you  are  free  to  occupy  your  time  as 
you  please,  so  long  as  you  do  not  bring  dis- 
credit on  my  name.  You  will  need  pleasure 
of  some  form  ;  that  is  harmless/ 

6  It  was  not  for  pleasure — excitement — 
applause  —  that  I  sang,  Lesley ;  but  for 
money.' 

'You  will  need  that,  too.  I  shall  have 
none.  My  father  refuses  to  help  me.  If  your 
grandfather  keeps  his  word,  I  shall  keep  mine. 
Everything  I  possess  shall  be  sold  up.  When 
the  term  of  these  chambers  is  up  I  will  find 
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cheaper  lodgings.       I  will  not   rest  till  that 
debt  of  dishonour  is  cleared  off.' 

'  Nor  1/  said  Olga  with  impressive  earnest- 
ness. '  Oh,  you  shall  not  bear  this  burden 
long,  Lesley.  See  how  much  I  have  earned 
in  the  past  few  months  ;  it  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  what  I  will  win  in  the  future.  I 
am  free  to  work  now ;  I  was  hampered  and 
shackled  then.  I  will  teach,  I  will  get  new 
engagements  ;  I  will  write,  and  the  debt, 
great  as  it  is,  will  grow  small  and  cease  to  be.' 
It  seemed  to  her,  in  that  hopeful  moment,  that 
to  wipe  off  the  debt  was  to  obliterate  her 
shame,  and  she  continued,  with  heightened 
enthusiasm  :  'It  is  not  as  if  we  were  two 
helpless  creatures  with  no  resource — as  when 
we  faced  poverty  at  Pangbourne :  we  have 
something  to  begin  with.' 

-  Something  to  begin  with — what  ?' 
'  Our  book.      That  is  to  be  published  in  a 
few  months.' 
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'  I  had  forgotten  that/  said  Lesley,  in  a 
tone  that  chilled  Olga's  newborn  hope. 

He  went  in  silence  to  his  desk,  and  brought 
back  the  part  he  had  written. 

'  This  is  all  false,'  he  said,  glancing  at  the 
pages  that  brought  back  vividly  to  his 
memory  the  happy,  careless  days  at  Pang- 
bourne. 

'  It  is  imaginary,'  Olga  stammered. 

'  From  beginning  to  end  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'  "  Lies  told  to  a  trusting  husband  "  would 
be  a  good  sub-title.' 

'  What  are  you  doing  ?'  she  asked  in  terror, 
as  he  tore  the  MS.  in  half. 

'  I  am  going  to  burn  it.'  He  tore  the  paper 
again,  setting  his  teeth  and  bending  his  brows 
in  anger. 

1  No,  no,  Lesley  !  Think  ;  those  pages  are 
worth  hundreds  of  pounds  !'  she  cried. 

'  If  they  were  worth  thousands  they  would 
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burn  as  well.  Do  you  think  T  will  be  party 
to  your  fraud  and  father  this  impudent  lie  ?' 
He  flung  the  torn  folios  on  the  fire  and  him- 
self in  a  chair,  with  his  back  turned  upon 
Olga.  The  book  she  had  been  reading  lay 
beside  him ;  he  took  it  up  and  made  a 
desperate  endeavour  to  read. 

Overwhelmed  with  humiliation  and  shame, 
Olga  stood  silently  watching  the  flames  as 
they  curled  over  the  matted  MS.  To  her 
also  those  papers  were  a  memento  of  happi- 
ness. She  knew  every  line  by  heart.  The 
flame,  licking  a  line  crossed  out,  recalled  the 
morning  when  Lesley,  catching  sight  of  a  rift 
in  the  clouds,  threw  down  his  pen  and  would 
have  her  go  with  him  for  a  walk.  They  took 
the  dogs,  she  remembered.  Her  joy  was 
scarcely  less  wild  than  theirs.  She  held 
Rags  back  to  see  how  quickly  he  could  over- 
take his  master,  and  afterwards  she  herself 
had  flown  over  the  ground  to  regain  him  and 
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press  his  clear  arm  to  her  side.  That  was 
the  morning  when  he  told  her  that  love  was 
the  only  real  happiness  in  the  world ;  the 
one  thing  to  live  for  and  die  for ;  that  all 
other  pleasures  were  but  a  means  of  killing 
time  and  making  us  forget  our  real  exist- 
ence. 

The  page  was  black  now,  and  it  burst  into 
flame  ;  it  died  and  crumbled  away,  and  with 
it  even  the  memory  of  happiness  died  also, 
and  nothing  was  left  her  but  desolation  and 
despair. 

She  wept  for  the  first  time  that  day,  stand- 
ing there  behind  her  husband's  chair,  within 
touch  of  the  man  she  loved,  whose  love  for 
her  was  gone  for  ever.  She  was  so  still  and 
silent  that  Lesley  concluded  she  had  gone  to 
her  room.  He  thought  her  hardened  and  un- 
feeling— dull  alike  to  shame  and  remorse. 
He  never  knew  what  agony  wrung  her  heart 
as   she  choked   down  the    rising  sob — never 
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knew  of  the  streaming  tears  that  sprang  from 
the  exhaustless  misery  of  her  soul. 

All  was  silent.  The  embers  of  the  burnt 
paper  ceased  to  rustle  and  crackle.  He  turned 
over  the  pages  of  his  book  mechanically, 
without  even  comprehending  the  sense  of  the 
lines  his  eyes  had  followed.  He  started  with 
surprise  when  Olga,  having  stanched  her  tears 
and  brought  her  faculties  under  control,  said, 
in  a  husky  voice,  '  Good-night.' 

Had  she  been  waiting,  then,  all  this  time 
for  him  to  turn  and  find  her  ?  Had  she  come 
from  her  room,  calculating  that  he  had  been 
given  time  enough  to  overcome  his  anger  ? 
What  rule  of  conduct  could  be  applied  to  the 
grandchild  of  such  a  heartless,  cunning 
hypocrite  as  Ivan  Isaakoff  ? 

'  Good-night,  Lesley,'  Olga  said  again,  more 
clearly,  but  with  an  uncontrollable  tremor 
in  her  voice,  and  as  she  spoke  she  stretched 
out  her  yearning  hand  and  laid  it  on  his  arm. 
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'  Good-night,'  he  responded  coldly,  putting 
her  hand  away  from  his  arm,  not  rudely,  but 
firmly. 

He  waited,  expecting  her  to  speak  again, 
but  there  was  not  a  sound.  Her  voice  still 
echoed  in  his  ear,  and  its  pathetic  tremor 
touched  some  divine  chord  of  mercy  or  love  in 
his  heart. 

'  What  if  her  heart  aches  like  mine,'  he 
thought—'  if  she  is  still  the  Olga  I  have 
loved,  and  not  the  woman  I  have  come  to 
hate!' 

He  turned  ;  she  was  no  longer  behind  him. 
The  door  was  closing.  He  rose  impulsively 
and  strode  forward  ;  then  at  the  very  thres- 
hold he  checked  himself,  and  suffered  the  door 
to  close,  as  his  father's  prophetic  warning 
returned  to  his  mind  : 

'  I  fear  that  little  by  little  compassion  for 
your  wife,  recognition  of  some  good  qualities 
which    she   may    possess,    and    the    blunting 
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effect  of  time  and  association,  will  dull  your 
finer  sense  of  honour,  and  lead  you  to  condone 
your  wife's  offence.  One  day  you  will  seek  to 
resume  a  place  in  respectable  society.  Your 
wife  will  be  openly  slighted ;  you  will  hear 
whispers  behind  your  back;  and  you  will 
have  to  resign  yourself  to  a  place  amongst 
whitewashed  bankrupts  and  persons  of  doubtful 
character.  In  this  woman  and  her  father 
you  see  the  effects  of  heredity.  Think  what 
your  shame  must  be  to  find  your  sons  and 
daughters  with  this  taint  of  dishonesty  in 
their  blood.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Mk.  David  McAllister  was  seated  in  the 
editorial  office  of  the  Financial  Guide  making 
up  his  paper — half  a  dozen  proofs  on  the 
table  before  him,  the  printer's  foreman  at  his 
elbow  with  a  handful  of  slips — when  a  clerk 
from  the  outer  office  brought  in  a  card  and 
presented  it.  He  glanced  at  the  card,  re- 
flected a  couple  of  moments,  tapping  his 
white  teeth  with  his  pencil,  and  half  closing 
his  eyes ;  then  he  nodded,  telling  the  clerk  to 
show  the  gentleman  in  at  once,  and  dismissed 
the  foreman  with  a  few  decisive  instructions. 
The  printer  left  the  office  as  the  clerk  ushered 
in  the  visitor,  Mr.  Lesley  Dunbar. 
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McAllister  rose  and  gave  his  hand  as  the 
door  closed. 

'  Delighted  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Dunbar,' 
he  said ;  '  quite  an  age  since  we  met.  Take 
a  chair.     Mrs.  Dunbar  quite  well,  I  hope.' 

He  observed  as  Lesley  removed  his  hat 
and  seated  himself  that  he  was  hollow-eyed, 
haggard,  sallow,  and  looked  twenty  years 
older,  and  also  that  he  answered  the  inquiry 
respecting  his  wife  evasively  and  with  con- 
straint. 

'  You're  not  looking  well — troubled  and 
worried,'  McAllister  proceeded  in  a  tone  of 
explanation.  '  I  thought  that  possibly  Mrs. 
Dunbar  might  be  suffering  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  this  scandalous  affair  at  the  Universe. 
The  masked  lady,  you  know — you've  seen  the 
papers  ?' 

'Oh,  that!'  exclaimed  Lesley  cavalierly, 
after  a  moment's  perplexity  as  the  affair  of  the 
music-hall  returned   to  his   recollection.      '  If 
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it  were  only  that  !'  he  said  to  himself  with  a 
look  of  abstraction  in  his  face. 

McAllister,  observing  him  closely,  said  to 
himself : 

'  He  has  found  out  all  about  her,  or  I'm  a 
Dutchman.' 

1 1  am  troubled,  McAllister,  more  than  I  can 
tell  you/  Lesley  added. 

'  Very  sorry  to  hear  it — very  sorry  indeed. 
Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?' 

'  I  came  to  you  with  that  hope.  I  am  in 
difficulty.  I  have  incurred  a  debt  which  I 
may  have  to  meet  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
My  father  declines  to  help  me.' 

McAllister  made  a  running  commentary. 

1  It  isn't  play,  nor  horses,'  he  said  to  him- 
self. '  Never  committed  a  big  excess  in  his 
life  ;  what  is  it  ?' 

'  The  only  solicitor  I  know  is  my  father's,' 
continued  Lesley,     '  And  he,  of  course,  could 
not  act  for  me.      My  father  would  decline  to 
vol.  in.  39 
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give  any    security    to  a   professional  money- 
lender  ' 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Dunbar,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  men  of  that  kind,'  said 
McAllister  earnestly. 

'  I  know  that  is  a  desperate  course ;  but 
my  case  is  desperate.  I  might  call  upon  a 
dozen  solicitors  without  finding  one  who 
could  negotiate  a  loan  for  me  ;  but  it  struck 
me  that  yon,  having  so  much  to  do  with 
financial  matters,  could  put  me  in  communica- 
tion with  one  who  made  affairs  of  this  sort  his 
business.' 

McAllister  nodded  gravely,  and  asked  what 
amount  Lesley  wished  to  raise. 

'  Fifteen  thousand  pounds,'  said  Lesley. 

'  A  good  round  sum,'  observed  McAllister, 
raising  his  eyebrows  with  the  reflection  that 
this  was  about  the  market  value  of  Major 
Caldecott's  lost  diamond — '  a  good  round 
sum.' 
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1  My  income  amounts  to  live  hundred  a 
year ;  the  rest  of  my  assets  may  be  worth  two 
hundred.  Unless  my  father's  displeasure 
causes  him  to  revoke  his  late  intentions,  I 
shall  inherit  his  fortune.' 

'  Of  course  I  never  do  anything  in  this 
way  myself,'  said  McAllister.  '  I  mean  as 
a  matter  of  business.  But  if  my  means 
allowed  me  I  should  not  hesitate  as  a  friend 
to  let  you  have  this  sum  on  the  security  of 
your  expectations.  What  do  you  think  of 
getting  a  wealthier  friend  to  back  your  bill  ? 
Now ' — he  paused,  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
half  closing  his  eyes — '  there's  your  old  friend, 
Major  Caldecott.'  Lesley  stopped  him  at 
once  with  a  gesture  of  alarm. 

1  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  wish 
Major  Caldecott  to  know  one  word  with 
regard  to  this  negotiation.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  McAllister,  compre- 
hending   more    than    Lesley    suspected.       '  I 

39—2 
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will  not  breathe  a  word  ol  the  matter  to  any- 
one, if  that  is  your  wish/ 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  everyone  to 
know  that  I  am  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  It 
will  account  for  our  necessary  withdrawal 
from  society,  and  obviate  painful  explana- 
tions. I  had  that  in  my  mind  when  I  thought 
of  asking  you  for  advice  and  help.  But  I  do 
not  wish  it  known  that  I  am  raisiug  this  sum 
of  money.' 

Again  McAllister  understood.  It  was 
natural,  he  said,  that  Lesley  should  wish  to 
conceal  his  father's  displeasure. 

'  As  for  the  loan,'  he  continued,  '  I  don't 
apprehend  any  great  difficulty  in  raising  that. 
I  can  lay  my  hand  on  three  or  four  honest 
and  trustworthy  men  who  will  advance  the 
money  on  fair  terms.  Of  course  your  father 
or  his  solicitor  must  be  approached.  You  do 
not  object  to  that?' 

'No.' 
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*  Then,  if  you  leave  the  matter  in  my 
hands,  I  will  do  my  best.  I  think  I  may 
promise,  Mr.  Dunbar,  to  have  the  money 
ready  for  you  on  Friday.  I  will  myself 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  giving  you  a 
cheque  upon  your  note  of  hand  if  other  means 
fail.' 

There  was  a  pause,  a  recapitulation  of 
particulars,  and  then  McAllister,  after  a  brief 
attempt  to  change  the  subject,  rose,  gave  his 
hand  again  to  Lesley,  and  led  him  to  the  door, 
begging  him  to  give  his  regards  to  Mrs. 
Dunbar. 

When  Lesley  was  gone,  McAllister  took  a 
telegram  form  and  wrote  out  the  following 
message  to  his  correspondent,  Zimmerman,  at 
Hamburg : 

1  Demand  for  large  black  crystal.  What 
price  ?     Wire  reply  immediately. 

'  David.' 
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This  telegram  he  himself  took  to  the  post- 
office  and  despatched.  Then  he  took  a 
hansom  and  hunted  up  the  Right  Hon. 

1 1  shall  not  apologize  for  taking  up  your 
valuable  time,'  he  began,  when  they  were 
walking  slowly  along  Palace  Yard,  '  for  I  feel 
that  I  am  doing  the  right  thing,  not  only  by 
your  son,  but  by  you,  sir.  I  have  just  left 
Mr.  Lesley.     He  is  in  great  distress ' 

The  Right  Hon.  interrupted  him  with  an 
apologetic  gesture. 

'  Did  I  understand  the  messenger  rightly 
— that  you  wished  to  see  me  on  an  important 
matter  of  business  ?' 

'You  did,  sir.  Business,  and  nothing  but 
business.  I  come  to  the  point  at  once. 
Your  son  wants  ,£1  5,000  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  came  to  me  to  know  how  he  was  to 
raise  it.  If  it  had  been  an  ordinary  applicant, 
I  should  have  given  him  the  names  of  half  a 
dozen   solicitors,  and  sent  him   to  try  them. 
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As  he  is  not  an  ordinary  applicant,  but  one 
whose  father  I  have  the  honour  to  consider  as  a 
friend,  I  thought  it  better  to  come  here  myself 
and  try  you.' 

'  I  have  told  my  son  that  he  has  nothing 
to  expect  from  me,'  responded  the  Bight 
Hon.  sternly,  disregarding  McAllister's  plea- 
santry. 

'  He  said  he  had  displeased  you.      Fathers 
usually  are  displeased  when  their  sons  incur 
debts  which  they  foresee  must  sooner  or  later 
be  paid  out  of  their  own  pockets.     But  that 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  render  yourself 
liable  to  still  further  displeasure.     Now,  sir, 
suppose    you    let    Mr.   Lesley  have  his  own 
way,  and  that  way  is  the  best  I  can  recom- 
mend, he  may  have  to  lay  his  case  before  half 
a  dozen  financial  negotiators.     They  institute 
inquiries  and  set   all  the  clappers  in  society 
going.     Your  son  has  not  told  me  the  nature 
of  his  debt,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude 
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that  it  is  a  debt  of  honour.  Well,  if  a  man 
loses  at  play  to  a  blackleg  and  gives  his  bond 
he  must  meet  it  or  be  cashiered.  You  can- 
not afford  to  run  that  risk ;  the  punishment 
of  his  folly  would  fall,  not  upon  him,  but  on 
you.  People  always  sympathize  with  a 
young  man  who  gets  into  debt.  It  would  be 
known  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  meet 
his  responsibilities.  It  might  even  be  said 
that  he  had  allowed  his  wife  to  play  the 
heroic  part  of  singing  in  disguise  at  a  music- 
hall  to  save  his  honour.' 

The  Right  Hon.  held  his  breath. 

'  They  would  not  inquire/  McAllister  con- 
tinued, '  whether  you  were  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  help  your  son  ;  they  would  simply 
regard  the  rupture  as  an  expedient  on  your 
part  to  avoid  paying  .£15,000  to  a  blackleg  ; 
and  the}T  would  say  that  you  sacrificed  your 
son's  reputation  from  parsimonious  motives.' 

The   Right    Hon.    winced — conscious   that 
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carefulness  in  pecuniary  affairs  was  his  weak- 
ness. 

'  Now  observe,  sir,'  pursued  McAllister, 
'  what  a  handle  you  offer  your  political 
adversaries  to  work  on :  what  capital  the 
Interviewer  and  rags  of  that  kind  could  make 
out  of  it.' 

'  And  what,  Mr.  McAllister,'  said  the  Eight 
Hon.,  in  his  stiffest  manner — '  what  alterna- 
tive are  you  good  enough  to  suggest  ?' 

'  Hush  it  up>  sir — hush  it  up.  No  one 
knows  of  this  affair  yet  except  myself;  and  I 
promise  you  it  shall  go  no  further,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Pay  the  money  and  hush 
it  up.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  shook  his  head. 

'  My  son  must  be  made  to  suffer,'  he  said. 

'  As  a  corrective — certainly.  Save  him, 
save  yourself,  and  lose  nothing ;  that  can 
easily  be  managed.' 

The  Right  Hon.  inclined  his  ear. 
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( Mr.  Lesley  tells  me  his  income  is  five 
hundred  a  year.  It  comes  from  you,  I  sup- 
pose/ 

The  Eight  Hon.  assented. 

'  Five  hundred  a  year  represents  roughly  a 
capital  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Let  him 
draw  that  out  in  a  lump  if  he  chooses ; 
understanding,  of  course,  that  he  stops  the 
source  of  his  income.  The  remaining  five 
thousand  I  will  let  him  have  at  the  market 
rate  on  his  note  of  hand,  backed  by  you.  To 
pay  interest  on  the  five  thousand,  and  his 
domestic  expenses  as  well,  his  brow  will  have 
to  sweat.  And  if  this  responsibility  does  not 
punish  him  for  past  follies  and  keep  him 
straight  in  the  future,  I  am  vastly  mistaken/ 

The  Eight  Hon.  assented  again  by  an 
inclination  of  his  head,  and  after  walking  a 
few  steps  further  in  silence,  he  stopped  and 
gave  his  hand  to  McAllister. 

'  I   am    greatly    obliged    to    you    for    your 
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practical  and  friendly  advice,  McAllister. 
This  afternoon  I  will  see  my  solicitor,  and  if 
he  raises  no  objection  to  this  course  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  accept  it.  May  I  find  you  in  Fleet 
Street  to-morrow  morning  ?' 

'  Any  time  between  eleven  and  two.' 

'  I  will  call  upon  you,  and  if  it  is  con- 
venient, we  will  then  conclude  this  business, 
one  way  or  the  other/ 

They  parted  with  mutual  goodwill. 

'  That  stops  inquiry/  said  McAllister  to 
himself. 

He  drove  to  his  office  in  Sandy's  Row,  and 
there  found  an  answer  to  the  telegram  sent 
to  Zimmerman,  which  confirmed  his  con- 
clusions. 

Zimmerman  said  : 

1  Sold  out  this  morning.  Purchaser  taking 
it  to  England :  journey,  via  Flushing  and 
Queenborough.' 
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McAllister,  prepared  for  this  reply,  had 
already  matured  his  plan  of  further  operation. 
He  wrote  out  another  telegram,  addressed  this 
time  to  James  Parker,  Beatrice  Terrace,  White- 
chapel  Road.  It  puzzled  the  young  woman 
at  the  telegraph  office  in  Cornhill,  when  she 
read  it  : 

'  Our  kind  friend  with  the  jack  pistol  is  on 

his  way  to  tell  the  blunder  to  Runbar,  who 

shows    all.      Row  to  Queenborough    at   once 

and  be  steady  to  relieve  the  old  chief.      Your 

last  prance  don't  kiss  it  this  time.      Catch  a 

hare  alive  thou  for  the  pistol  if  delivered  all 

round  in  heaven's  praise. 

'X.  Y.  Z. 

Translated  from  the  thieves'  rhyming  slang- 
in  which  it  was  written,  the  telegram  read 
thus  : 

'  Our  blind  friend  with  the  black  crystal  is 
on  his  way  to   sell  the   plunder   to  Dunbar, 
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who  knows  all.  Go  to  Queenborough  at 
once,  and  be  ready  to  relieve  the  old  thief. 
Your  last  chance.  Don't  miss  it  this  time. 
Five  thou  (thousand)  for  the  crystal  if 
delivered  all  sound  in  seven  days/ 

He   endorsed   the   back  of  the   telegram — 
1  James  Harris,  43,  Minories.' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  Flushing  boat  came  alongside  the  wharf 
at  Queenborough.  On  the  quay  above,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker  were  standing,  at  some 
distance  apart,  amongst  the  customary  crowd 
of  officials,  porters,  and  loafers.  A  keen  east 
wind  was  blowing ;  the  collar  of  Parker's 
Inverness  was  turned  up  to  his  ears ;  his 
wife  wore  a  huge  woollen  wrap  and  a  veil, 
which  she  had  turned  up,  leaving  just  the 
violet  tip  of  her  long  thin  nose  and  her 
ferrety  eyes  visible.  The  Custom  House 
officers  trooped  on  board  to  examine  the 
small  luggage,  and  the  passengers  who  had 
delayed   leaving   the    cabin   began    to    appear 
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on  deck.  Almost  the  last  to  come  out  were 
Zassoulicli  and  his  attendant.  The  old  man, 
in  his  superb  furs,  was  unmistakable.  One 
hand  rested  lightly  on  the  arm  of  his  atten- 
dant ;  the  other  was  thrust  in  his  breast. 
The  Parkers  knew  what  he  had  got  there, 
and  they  stretched  their  necks  with  a  hungry 
look  in  their  faces,  like  dogs  at  the  smell  of 
flesh. 

But  it  was  the  attendant  who  occupied 
their  serious  attention.  He  must  be  '  got  at," 
or  got  out  of  the  way,  before  Zassoulicli 
could  be  approached.  Was  he  an  easy 
subject  to  manage  ?  That  was  the  question 
in  their  minds.  Parker  observed  that  he  was 
well  built  and  young  ;  not  easy  to  get  out  of 
the  way  if  it  came  to  a  trial  of  physical 
strength.  Mrs.  Parker  noted  that  he  wore 
well-fitting  gloves  and  a  fashionable  overcoat, 
and  concluded  he  might  be  a  gentleman - 
secretary,    and    consequently    difficult    to    be 
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1  got  at.'  He  carried  a  dressing-case  in  his 
right  hand  as  he  walked  on  the  left  of  Zas- 
soulich.  She  watched  him  until  he  had 
opened  the  dressing-case  and  a  portmanteau 
brought  by  the  steward  for  inspection,  and 
then  worked  her  way  round  by  the  back  of 
the  gang  of  porters  to  her  husband.  He, 
seeing  her,  fell  back,  and  they  exchanged  a 
few  rapid  observations. 

'  There's  no  chucking  him  out  of  the  car- 
riage if  they  go  on,'  said  Parker. 

'  If  they  stay  at  the  hotel  for  a  week,  I 
don't  believe  we  shall  get  him  in  a  line.' 

'  The  old  man's  got  it  in  his  breast  pocket/ 
he  muttered. 

'  We  must  get  it  out,  then.  It's  our  last 
chance,'  she  responded. 

'  If  they  go  to  the  hotel  we  shall  have  a  bit 
of  time  to  settle  what's  best.' 

1  I  don't  believe  the  old  man'll  ,do  that. 
He  looks  as  strong  as  you ;  don't  walk  as  if 
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he'd  been  bad.  And  if  he  ain't  queer,  it's 
not  likely  he'll  waste  time  here.' 

'  Well,  mind  what  I  told  you.  As  much 
depends  on  you  as  me.  I'll  stick  to  the  old 
man ;  you  work  the  other.  You  must  keep 
him  here  if  there's  half  a  chance,  and  I'll 
go  on  with  the  old  un.  If  they  ain't  to  be 
separated,  we  both  go  on  together  with  'em 
and  get  up  a  row  in  the  train  or  at  Victoria.' 

-  Look  out,  Jim ;  they're  coming  off  the 
boat,  seemingly.' 

They  separated  again,  taking  opposite  sides 
of  the  gangway  by  which  the  passengers  were 
coming  up.  Presently  Zassoulich  came  in 
sight,  his  right  hand  still  thrust  in  his  breast, 
his  left  holding  his  attendant's  arm.  A  per- 
fectly open  face,  a  well-developed  chest,  con- 
firmed the  fears  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  with 
regard  to  this  young  man's  character. 

'  Hotel,  sir — hotel  ?'  asked  one  of  the  hotel 
porters,  touching  his  hat  to  the  attendant. 

vol.  in.  40 
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'No;  train/  responded  the  hand  who 
followed  Zassoulich  with  his  portmanteau. 
<  Which  end  T 

6  Victoria/ 

Parker    stepped    out    of    the    crowd,    and, 
hastening  into  the  booking-office,  took  a  first- 
class  single  to  Victoria.      Running  down  the 
platform,  he  passed  the   attendant,  who  had  a 
couple  of  letters  in  his  hand,  coming  from  the 
forepart  of  the  train.    Mrs.  Parker  followed  half 
a  dozen  yards  behind.     With  a  little  backward 
jerk  of  the  head  she  indicated  as  they  passed 
where  her  husband  would  find  Zassoulich.  The 
hand  who  had    brought  up  the  portmanteau 
was  coming  out  of  a  compartment.      Parker 
looked   in   and    saw   Zassoulich    seated   in    a 
corner  lighting  a  cigarette — the  sole  occupant. 
As  he  stepped  in,  Zassoulich  said  : 
'  You  have  been  very  quick.' 
'  I  beg  your  pardon/  said  Parker,  disguising 
his  voice  as  well  as  he  could. 
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'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  Zassoulich  re- 
turned, with  a  bow  of  apology.  *  I  thought 
you  were  the  gentleman  who  kindly  under- 
took to  post  two  letters  for  me.  This  is  a 
smoking  carriage,  I  believe  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

Zassoulich  threw  away  his  vesta  and  put 
his  hand  back  in  his  breast,  asking  himself 
who  it  was  that  invariably  pronounced  those 
two  words  in  that  way,  as  if  they  were 
written  '  Yussur.' 

'  Oh,  if  Jinny  only  tackles  that  fellow  to 
rights  !'  said  Parker  to  himself,  as  he  softly 
closed  the  door  and  turned  the  handle. 

Jinny  was  doing  her  best. 

After  the  attendant  had  dropped  the  letters 
in  the  box,  he  turned  into  the  refresh- 
ment room.  Mrs.  Parker,  following  half  a 
minute  later,  caught  sight  of  him  trying 
to  find  a  place  at  the  crowded  bar.  She 
wedged  herself  in  beside  him  and  clamoured 
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for  tea.  The  young  man,  having  made  his 
demand  for  '  Irish '  cold,  drew  out  a  purse 
from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  turned  over  the 
contents,  picked  out  a  sovereign,  and  pocketed 
the  purse.  Mrs.  Parker,  all  the  time  she 
screamed  for  tea,  kept  one  penetrating  eye 
on  him,  and  noted  all  she  saw. 

The  young  man  got  his  whisky,  and  Mrs. 
Parker  her  cup  of  scalding  tea.  The  bar- 
maid took  the  sovereign,  gave  change,  and 
then,  addressing  Mrs.  Parker,  demanded  six- 
pence for  the  tea, 

'  Victoria  train  going  on.  Take  your  seats, 
please/  called  the  guard  at  the  door. 

The  young  man  pocketed  his  change ;  Mrs. 
Parker  fumbled  in  her  pocket. 

'  Now,  then,  gentlemen,  train  going  on,' 
called  the  guard  again. 

The  young  man  gulped  down  his  dram 
and  joined  the  throng  pushing  out  to  the 
platform. 
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'  Here,  I've  had  my  pocket  picked  !'  Mrs. 
Parker  cried  out ;  and,  bolting  after  the 
young  man,  she  laid  hands  on  him,  adding  : 
i  Young  man,  you've  got  my  purse  V 

The  guard  slipped  out  and  called  the 
station  police -sergeant.  He  stepped  in 
sharply,  and  found  Mrs.  Parker  clutching  the 
young  man  and  screaming  accusations  at  him. 

'  He's  picked  my  pocket,  policeman  !'  she 
cried.  '  I  suspected  him  the  moment  he 
came  pushing  up  against  me  at  the  counter. 
He's  got  my  purse — it's  a  red-leather  purse/ 

'  This  is  the  only  purse  I  have,'  said  the 
young  man,  producing  his  purse. 

'  That's  it !'  cried  Mrs.  Parker. 

*  She  said  it  was  red  leather,'  said  the 
sergeant,  with  a  suspicious  look  at  the  young- 
man. 

'  Yes ;  and  I  can  tell  you  what's  inside  it, 
sir,'  pursued  Mrs.  Parker.  '  There's  three 
gold  pieces  and  some  silver  in  it.' 
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The  sergeant  opened  the  purse,  glanced 
inside,  and  then  said  : 

'  You'll  have  to  come  to  the  station  with 
me,  young  man/ 

'  As  you  please.  But  I've  left  my  dressing- 
case  in  the  train.' 

'  Which  part  ?'  asked  the  guard  quickly. 

'  Victoria.  First-class  compartment.  I 
left  it  on  the  seat  opposite  a  blind  gentleman.' 

The  guard  ran  clown  the  platform,  and, 
seeing  Zassoulich,  opened  the  door  of  his 
compartment. 

*  Does  this  dressing-case  belong  to  you, 
sir  ?'  he  asked,  laying  his  hand  on  it. 

'  I  am  blind/  said  Zassoulich.  '  Let  me 
feel  it/ 

The  guard  put  it  in  his  hands,  and,  while 
he  was  feeling  it,  said  : 

'  A  gentleman's  charged  with  picking  a 
lady's  pocket ;  says  he  left  his  dressing-case 
on  the  seat  opposite  a  blind  gentleman.     He's 
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going  to  the  station  to  be  charged,  and  if  that 
belongs  to  him ' 

1  It  does  not  belong  to  me,'  said  Zassoulich. 
'  I  have  only  a  portmanteau.  The  porter  put 
it  over  my  head/ 

'  There  it  is,  sir.  Nothing  else,  sir  ?  Not 
lost  anything  ?' 

Zassoulich  put  his  hand  in  his  breast  and 
answered  that  he  had  lost  nothing. 

'Nor  you,  either,  sir  ?'  asked  the  guard, 
addressing  Parker. 

Parker  shook  his  head. 

The  guard  withdrew,  taking  the  case,  and 
closed  the  door. 

'  Surely  there  is  a  mistake,'  said  Zassou- 
lich. *  I  cannot  believe  that  the  gentleman 
who  gave  me  his  assistance  in  leaving  the 
boat  was  an  ordinary  pickpocket.  You  ob- 
served him,  sir,  perhaps  ?' 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  did,'  answered  Parker, 
again  attempting  to  disguise  his  voice. 
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'  A  most  unobtrusive,  pleasant  -  speaking 
gentleman.  Can  you  see  him  from  the 
window  ?' 

Parker  craned  out  in  feverish  fear  that 
some  loitering  passenger  might  run  up  at  the 
last  moment  and  enter  the  compartment. 
The  guard  blew  a  whistle,  the  train  moved, 
and  Parker,  sitting  down,  looked  across  at 
Zassoulich  giddy  with  exultation.  Now  he 
had  the  old  man  to  himself — here,  within 
arm's  reach  :  at  last  the  moment  was  at  hand 
to  pay  off  old  scores  and  execute  summary 
justice  on  the  old  rascal. 

1  What  do  you  make  of  it,  sir  ?'  asked 
Zassoulich. 

' 1  can't  see  him,  so  I  suppose  he  is  taken 
into  custody.  We're  off  now.'  He  spoke  in 
a  less  guarded  tone,  for  his  mind  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  problem  of  overpowering 
the  old  man  and  getting  the  diamond  out  of  his 
breast,  and  his  eye  was  on  the  alarm  signal. 
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'  Strange,'  said  Zassoulich,  leaning  back  in 
his  corner  and  crossing  his  legs,  after  lending 
an  attentive  ear  to  Parker.  '  Very  strange. 
The  lady  would  scarcely  have  charged  him 
with  picking  her  pocket  unless  she  was  toler- 
ably sure ;  the  consequences  of  making  a 
false  charge  would  prove  very  unpleasant. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  incredible  that 
a  person  who  can  afford  to  travel  first-class 
on  a  journey  of  this  length  should  risk  so 
much  for  a  purse  which,  after  all,  may 
contain  but  a  few  shillings.' 

1  Yes,  it  does,'  answered  Parker,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  well  to  defer  the  attack 
until  the  old  man  was  a  little  less  wide 
awake. 

'  Have  you  ever  remarked,  sir,  how  par- 
ticularly thick-headed  and  clumsy  thieves — 
especially  English  thieves — are  ?'  said  Zas- 
soulich, obviously  bent  on  drawing  out  his 
fellow-passenger. 
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'  No,  I  haven't.' 

'  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
subject,  you  will  find  that  they  are,  Now, 
take  the  present  case  for  an  example.  Pre- 
suming that  he  actually  has  picked  the 
lady's  pocket,  it  is  highly  probable  that  his 
original  intention  was  to  rob  me.  Possibly 
he  imagined  by  my  travelling  first-class,  and 
wearing  a  decent  coat,  that  I  had  something 
upon  me  worth  taking,  and  also  by  my  being 
blind,  advanced  in  years,  and  alone,  that  he 
would  have  very  little  difficulty  in  taking  it. 
What  folly  !  I  ask  you,  sir,  as  a  practical 
Englishman,  would  anyone  but  a  dense  and 
thick-headed  dolt  be  led  away  by  such  false 
conclusions  ?' 

Parker  was  too  ill  at  ease  to  reply,  and  the 
old  man  continued: 

'  In  the  first  place,  if  I  had  anything  of 
great  value  about  me,  I  should  not  be  so 
idiotic    as  to   let   myself  be  shut  up   for  two 
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or  three  hours  in  a  carriage  with  a  person  I 
knew  nothing  about.  That's  evident,  isn't 
it?' 

Parker  muttered  a  few  inarticulate  words, 
and  then  his  jaw  fell. 

'  In  the  second  place,'  pursued  Zassoulich 
airily,  '  it  is  equally  absurd  to  think  that  a 
man  is  unable  to  protect  himself  because  he  is 
old  and  blind.  A  man  of  ordinary  sense 
would  have  perceived  that  those  infirmities 
would  lead  me  to  provide  myself  with  all 
necessary  safeguards.  Now  here  in  my 
pocket ' — he  stirred  the  hand  in  his  pocket — 
'  I  habitually  carry  a  small  six-chamber 
revolver.  A  child  might  use  it.  I  hold  it 
in  such  a  position  that  I  could  discharge  it 
without  taking  my  hand  from  my  breast.  In 
the  event  of  a  personal  encounter,  it  would  be 
odd  if  one  of  those  six  balls  did  not  hit  my 
adversary  somewhere.  In  any  case,  it  would 
alarm  the  passengers   in  the  adjoining   com- 
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partment.  They  would  communicate  with 
the  guard  :  the  train  would  be  stopped,  and 
my  poor,  misguided,  muddle-headed  foe  would 
assuredly  be  caught — getting  nothing  for  all 
his  pains  but  a  possible  bullet  in  some  part  of 
his  anatomy,  and  a  probable  term  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  There's  a 
certain  amount  of  romance  about  roguery 
which  would  lead  one  to  take  some  interest  in 
rogues  if  they  only  had  a  little  more  intelli- 
gence ;   don't  yoa  think  so,  sir  ?' 

'  I  haven't  any  opinion  either  one  way  or 
the  other,'  Parker  replied  moodily. 

'  Pardon  me,  sir — I  see  the  subject  is 
distasteful  to  you.  Perhaps  you  have  been 
robbed  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Ah  !  I  congratulate  you  ;  for  certainly 
the  self-respect  of  a  person  who  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  victimized  by  a  thief  must  be 
even  lower  than  that  of  the  thief  who  has  to 
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admit  that  he  has  not  cleverness  enough  for 
his  business.' 

Parker  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  provided  for  him, 
and  he  dared  not  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
old  man's  cunning  revived  again  that  senti- 
ment of  uncanny  awe  he  had  felt  at  Pang- 
bourne.  His  perception  seemed  to  be  more 
than  human  :  it  confounded  and  baffled 
Parker.  He  did  not  know  what  to  believe  or 
what  to  disbelieve.  Had  the  old  man  not  got 
the  diamond  ?  Had  he  got  the  revolver  ? 
These  were  questions  which  Parker  had  not 
the  courage  or  foolhardiness  to  put  to 
practical  test.  He  could  only  sit  and  glare  at 
the  old  man  as  he  calmly  smoked  out  his 
cigarette  with  a  look  of  supreme  satisfaction 
on  his  face. 

Still  hope  was  not  quite  dead  in  James 
Parker's  breast,  and  it  revived  considerably 
towards  the  end  of  the  journey. 
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'  We  seem  to  be  slackening  speed,'  said 
Zassoulich,  breaking  the  long  silence.  '  Are 
we  nearing  Victoria  ?' 

'  We  are  running  into  the  station  now. 
May  I  get  a  cab  for  you  ?' 

'  If  it  is  not  troubling  you  too  much/ 

It  would  have  troubled  Parker  much  more 
had  he  declined.  He  was  on  the  platform 
before  the  train  had  stopped  ;  he  had 
signalled  a  four-wheel  cab  on  the  rank 
opposite,  and  was  back  at  the  carriage 
door  before  the  porter  could  seize  the 
old  man's  portmanteau.  He  steered  him 
through  the  pushing  throng,  bundled  him 
into  the  cab  with  his  portmanteau,  and 
shut  the  door  before  Zassoulich  could  say  a 
word. 

'  Where  shall  I  tell  the  cabman  to  take  you , 
sir  ?'  he  asked,  thrusting  his  head  in  at  the 
window. 

*  The    International     Hotel,     Adelphi.      I 
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thank  you  very  much  for  your  services  and 
your  agreeable  companionship.' 

'  Don't  mention  it,'  replied  Parker  glee- 
fully.     '  Good-evening.' 

Then  he  called  out  the  address,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  driver  could  not 
catch  it. 

'  Where  did  you  say  I  was  to  go  ?'  he 
asked,  as  Parker  softly  and  nimbly  mounted 
and  took  the  seat  beside  him  on  the  box. 

'  Beatrice  Terrace,  "Whitechapel  Eoad. 
Drive  like  fury !'  replied  Parker,  in  a  low 
tone. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

1  Yes,  that's  it,'  said  the  young  man  accused 
with  stealing  Mrs.  Parker's  purse,  as  the 
guard  brought  in  the  dressing-case.  He 
examined  it  to  see  that  the  lock  had^'not  been 
opened,  and  then  continued  :  '  I  was  more 
anxious  about  this  than  the  charge  of  pocket- 
picking.  There's  no  need  to  go  to  the  police- 
station  ;  I'll  show  that  the  purse  is  mine  in  a 
couple  of  minutes.  I  don't  want  to  lose  the 
train.  Now,  then,  policeman,  the  woman  has 
told  you  that  there  are  gold  and  silver  coins 
in  the  purse.  Let  her  tell  you  what  pieces 
they  are  ;  if  she  can't  I  will.  If  that  doesn't 
settle  the  question,  let  her  tell  you   what  is 
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in  the  middle  division  closed  with  a  clasp. 
Quick!  If  I  lose  that  train  it  will  be  your 
fault/ 

The  sergeant,  thus  urged,  opened  the  purse 
briskly. 

'  Now,  then,  missis/  said  he,  '  you  hear 
what  the  gentleman  says.  What's  these  coins 
in  here?' 

The  train  was  still  standing  at  the  platform; 
an  answer  would  betray  her  and  lose  all. 
She  avoided  it  by  a  happy  expedient.  Totter- 
ing to  a  seat,  she  sank  down,  apparently 
overcome  by  excitement,  and  faintly  gasped 
for  a  glass  of  water. 

'  Lost!'  muttered  the  young  man,  as  he  saw 
the  train  slowly  sweeping  past  the  window. 

'  Saved  !'  said  Mrs.  Parker  to  herself, 
blinking  at  the  train  over  the  water  brought 
to  her  by  a  sympathetic  porter.  Then, 
recovering  a  little,  she  shook  her  head 
dismally  at  the  sergeant,  and  said  : 

VOL.  III.  11 
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'  Now  I  come  to  look  at  the  purse,  Mr. 
P'liceman,  I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  mistake. 
Mine  had  round  corners,  but  I'll  take  oath 
it  had  three  sovereigns,  two  half-crowns, 
and  some  shillings  in  it.' 

'  Well,  these  ain't  half-crowns,  nor  shillings, 
nor  sovereigns  neither — all  German  money,' 
said  the  sergeant. 

'  The  only  English  money  left  is  in  notes, 
in  the  clasped  division,'  said  the  young  man. 

1  There  were  no  notes  in  mine,'  said  Mrs. 
Parker  meekly,  '  and  I  apologize  most  humbly 
to  you,  sir,  for  the  mistake  I  made.' 

The  young  man  took  back  his  purse  with- 
out reply,  and,  going  to  the  counter,  ordered 
another  whisky. 

The  station-master,  who  had  been  a  silent 
observer  of  the  explanation,  came  to  his  side, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

'  That  woman  has  been  hanging  about 
here  since  yesterday  morning.     It  looks  like 
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a  plant,  though  I  don't   see   how  she  was   to 
profit  by  it.' 

'I've  lost  my  train  —  that's  all,'  replied 
the  other,  with  a  careless  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. '  If  I  hadn't  got  back  this  case,  it 
might  have  been  serious,  for  I  was  engaged 
expressly  to  come  over  here  and  deliver  it.  I 
had  left  it  in  the  carriage,  you  know.' 

1  Hardly  safe,  if  the  article  was  of  such 
importance,  was  it  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  left  it  in  charge  of  the  gentleman 
who  employed  me.' 

'  Then  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  much  if 
it  had  gone  on.' 

1  Yes,  it  would.  The  gentleman  is  blind. 
I  don't  know  where  he  lives  in  London  ;  and 
I  should  have  had  to  go  back  to  Hamburg 
and  tell  the  firm  who  recommended  me  as  a 
careful  commissioner  that  I  had  not  carried 
out  the  instructions  I  was  paid  to  execute. 
And    the  funny   thing  is,    I   was   warned  by 
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my  employer  that  possibly  we  might  be 
separated  by  accident,  in  which  case  I  was  to 
go  on  to  my  destination  with  this.  So,  you 
see,  I  should  have  got  into  a  mess  if  the  thing- 
had  gone  on.      When's  the  next  train  out  ?' 

'  Ten  past  four.  You've  got  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  to  wait.' 

He  went  on  by  the  4.10,  and  Mrs.  Parker 
also.  She  tried  to  keep  him  in  sight,  but  at 
Victoria  he  jumped  into  a  hansom,  and  she 
did  not  even  catch  the  direction  he  gave  eo 
the  driver. 

She,  too,  went  to  the  expense  of  a  hansom, 
the  sooner  to  end  her  intolerable  anxiety 
respecting  the  fate  of  Zassoulich  and  her 
husband.  Had  he  strangled  the  old  man  in 
the  train  and  got  off  safely  with  the  dia- 
mond ? 

Parker  himself  opened  the  door  when  she 
rang  the  bell  of  their  modestly  respectable 
little  house  in  Beatrice  Terrace. 
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'  Well,  have  you  got  it  V  she  asked. 

He  held  up  his  finger  warningly. 

'  He's  in  the  back  parlour.' 

'  Who  ?' 

'  The  old  man/ 

1  But  the  diamond  ?'  she  demanded  in  a 
whisper,  as  she  entered  the  narrow  passage 
and  shut  the  door. 

'  He's  got  it  on  him.  I  believe  he's  the 
devil  himself.' 

4  That's  what  you  were  always  saying. 
Devil  or  not,  we'll  get  it  from  him  now.' 

'  Be  careful  ;  I  think  he's  got  a  pistol. 
He  never  takes  his  hand  out  of  his  coat.' 

'  That's  the  diamond.  I'm  not  afraid  of 
a  blind  man.      Come  on.' 

She  spoke  with  an  air  of  courage  and 
resolution  ;  nevertheless,  her  voice  did  not 
rise  above  a  whisper.  She  opened  the  door 
cautiously  and  entered  with  stealth.  Already 
she    felt    that   grim    dread   of   sounds    which 
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stills    a    murderer's    steps    when    his    victim 
i>  dead. 

Zassoulich,  still  wearing  his  fur  coat,  sat 
in  an  easy-chair  before  the  small  fire.  He 
turned  his  head  as  the  door  opened,  and  said 
amiably  : 

'  That  must  be  Mrs.  Parker.  No  one  could 
ring  a  bell  like  that  except  Mrs.  Parker. 
Why  did  you  stay  to  whisper  in  the  passage  ? 
No  need  of  ceremony  in  your  own  house.  I 
know  it  is  your  house  :  the  narrow  passage, 
the  slippery  cloth  that  covers  this  chair,  a 
smell  of  lately  cooked  herrings,  and  that  bell, 
all  reflect  your  tastes  so  truly.  Parker  would 
bring  me  here.  I  told  him  I  washed  to  go 
to  our  old  hotel  in  the  Adelphi  ;  but  he  made 
the  driver  bring  me  through  Whitechapel  with 
its  peculiar  sounds  and  the  refreshing  smell 
of  slaughter-houses  and  naphtha-lamps.  It's 
so  like  him  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  on 
my   account — so    like  you    both '—there  was 
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a  little  dash  of  acerbity  in  his  tone  here — 
'  so  very  much  like  both  of  you  to  do  stupid 
things  when  you  wish  to  be  clever.  You 
did  not  get  into  any  trouble  with  the  gentle- 
man who  helped  me  leave  the  boat.  I  feel 
sure  you  didn't,  or  you  would  not  be  here. 
He  had  business  to  attend  to,  and  so  he  let 
you  go  your  way,  and  be  went  his — with  that 
little  square  dressing-case.' 

Parker  and  his  wife  glanced  at  each  other — 
the  former  with  ghastly  fear  in  his  face. 

'  I  was  greatly  interested  in  that  young 
man,'  pursued  Zassoulich,  after  a  pause ;  '  and 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
him  in  the  train  as  we  came  up,  Parker  and  I. 
I  knew  he  would  clear  himself  of  the  charge 
you  so  thoughtlessly  brought  against  him  ; 
but  still  I  feared  he  might  get  into  trouble 
again  when  he  reached  London.  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Now,  when  I  arrive  at  Victoria, 
shall  I  engage   a  railway-porter  to  get  me   a 
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hansom,  or  shall  I  ask  Parker  to  fetch  me  a 
cab  ?  If  I  take  a  hansom,  there'll  be  no 
room  for  Parker,  and  he  will  be  left  behind. 
Left  behind,  Parker  will  naturally  wait  for 
the  next  train  to  come  in  from  Queenborough. 
My  young  friend  with  the  dressing-case  will 
arrive  by  that  train  :  so  will  Mrs.  Parker. 
Then  Parker  may  make  the  same  mistake 
that  you  made,  my  dear  soul,  only  he  will 
try  to  get  the  dressing-case  instead  of  the 
purse  ;  and  I  don't  know  how  that  will  end.'' 
So  then  I  decided  I  would  not  have  a  hansom, 
but  let  Parker  take  me  just  wherever  he 
pleased.  Well,  it  has  pleased  him  to  bring 
me  here,  and  pay  the  cabman  ;  and  now,  my 
unfortunate  friends,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  fetch  another  cab  and 
let  me  go  where  /please.' 

Mrs.  Parker  could  stand  this  no  longer. 
Starting  forward  like  a  fury,  and  only  re- 
strained   from   springing    upon    the   old  man 
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by  Parker,  who  was  the  greater  coward,  she 
cried,  shaking  her  outstretched  hands  at 
him : 

'  You  don't  get  away  from  us,  you old 

thief,  till  we  know  what's  in  that  pocket!' 

'  "  Old  thief"  is  not  an  agreeable  form  of 
expression,  my  poor  soul  ;  but  I  make  every 
allowance  for  your  infirmity  of  temper,  and 
the  state  of  exasperation  produced  by  the 
failure  of  expensive  experiments.  I  have 
told  Parker  what  I  carry  in  my  pocket — 
there  it  is.'  He  produced  a  small  revolver. 
1  If  Parker  would  like  to  see  for  himself  what 
else  I  have  in  my  pockets,  he  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  examine  them.  Don't  be  afraid, 
Parker.  I  shall  be  very  careful  with  the 
revolver.  AVhitechapel  has  such  a  bad  name, 
that  it  would  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  be 
concerned  even  in  a  case  of  accidental  death. 
To  quite  gratify  your  curiosity  I  will  take  my 
coat  off — if  it  will  not  shock  Mrs.  Parker.' 
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The  young  man  with  the  dressing-case 
arrived  at  Pangbonrne  a  little  after  ten  o'clock 
that  night.  Hearing  that  Major  Caldecott 
was  at  home,  he  delivered  the  case  with  a 
letter,  and  waited  for  an  answer.  The  Major, 
opening  the  letter,  found  it  was  dated  from 
the  offices  of  the  International  Commission 
agents  at  Hamburg ;  it  ran  as  follows : 

'  Sir, 

'  We  have  the  honour  to  forward  you 
by  special  messenger  one  square  leather 
dressing  -  case,  with  Yale  lock  marked 
"  Standard  No.  16.''  Please  observe  that 
the  case  is  intact  and  lock  unbroken,  and 
sign  the  enclosed  printed  form  of  receipt. 
'  Yours  obediently, 

1  MlJLLER,    FERGUSSON   AND    Co. 

'  Key  with  letter  of  explanation  to  follow 
by  post.' 

The   Major  examined   the   mysterious   case 
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closely,  saw  that  the  marks  on  the  lock  were 
correct,  signed  the  receipt,  and  took  the  case 
up  to  his  room  when  he  went  to  bed,  con- 
scious that  its  contents  could  be  of  no 
ordinary  value  for  the  sender  to  employ  such 
extraordinary  care  in  its  safe  delivery.  What 
could  it  be  ?  That  was  a  question  that  kept 
him  awake  half  the  night,  and  caused  him  to 
rise  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  the  next 
morning.  He  was  down  when  the  post  came 
in.  To  his  great  disappointment  there  was 
not  a  letter  with  a  foreign  stamp ;  but  on 
opening  one  with  the  post- mark  '  Queenboro',' 
addressed  in  an  unknown  hand,  he  found  a 
small  flat  nickel  Yale  key  neatly  sunk  in  a 
card,  the  card  being  enclosed  in  a  folded  sheet 
of  stout  paper. 

Impatient  to  solve  the  mystery,  he  quickly 
slipped  the  key  into  the  slot  of  the  lock  and 
turned  it.  The  case  opened.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  except  the  ordinary  fittings  of  a 
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dressing-case  ;  and  they  were  not  new.  He 
took  out  the  scent  bottles,  the  brushes,  the 
razors,  and  put  them  back  ;  he  opened  the 
soap  box,  took  out  the  half-used  cake  of  old 
Windsor  and  put  that  back  ;  then  stood 
looking  at  the  open  case  in  mute  perplexity. 
Why  was  this  sent  by  special  messenger  from 
Hamburg  ?  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  tempt 
anyone  to  dishonesty.  A  pawnbroker  would 
not  have  given  a  pound  for  the  lot. 

He  picked  up  the  card  in  which  the  key 
had  been  sunk,  and  turned  it  over  ;  on  the 
back  were  written  a  couple  of  lines  in  a  most 
legible  hand  : 

'  Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  water,  and  you  will 
find  your  treasure.  If  this  act  of  restitution 
claims  consideration  for  the  restorer,  make  no 
inquiries  as  to  his  identity.' 

Evelyn,  coming  into  the  breakfast-room  a 
minute  later,  was  terrified  to  find  her  father 
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standing  by  the  open  case  on  the  table,  pale 
and  shaking  with  agitation. 

\  Father!'  she  exclaimed.  The  sound  of  her 
voice  reanimated  him. 

'  Bring  me  that  kettle  from  the  fire,'  he 
cried.  '  Quick  !  quick  !  don't  ask  me  why. 
I  daren't  tell  you  yet.  I  fear  almost  to  put 
my  own  hopes  to  the  trial.' 

In  silent  obedience  to  his  wishes,  she 
brought  him  the  steaming  kettle  from  the 
fire. 

'Pour  it  in  —  cover  it,'  he  said,  putting 
before  her  the  slop-basin.  She  looked  and 
paused.  Was  her  father's  reason  affected  ? 
she  asked  herself,  seeing  the  piece  of  soap  he 
had  carefully  laid  in  the  basin.  '  Pour  ! 
pour  !'  he  cried.  '  I  am  not  mad  ;  though 
God  help  me  if  this  is  nothing  but  a  cruel 
joke.' 

She  half  filled  the  basin,  covering  the  soap, 
and  the  Major  plunged  in  his  fingers  to  rub 
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the  soap.  At  the  first  touch  the  water 
scalded,  but  he  persevered,  the  perspiration 
beading  his  temples.  Mrs.  Caldecott  entered, 
and  stood  watching  him,  at  a  sign  from 
Evelyn,  in  mute  amazement  From  time  to 
time  he  lifted  out  the  soap  and  looked  at  it 
intently.  At  last  he  rushed  with  it  to  the 
window,  and  scraped  away  a  portion  with  his 
nail. 

'Great  God,  it's  true!'  he  cried,  with  a 
quivering  voice.  '  Come  here,  my  wife — 
come  here,  my  beloved  child.'  He  pointed  to 
the  glistening  facet  of  the  crystal.  '  Some 
honest  man  has  sent  you  back  your  fortune.' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  other  letter  posted  at  Queenborough  had 
reached  Lesley  by  the  last  post  the  same 
night.     He  read  : 

'My  Son, 

'  By  the  time  you  receive  this,  Major 
Caldecott  will  be  in  possession  of  his  lost 
property.  When  you  have  fully  satisfied 
yourself  that  I  have  faithfully  executed  my 
promise,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  equally 
expeditious  in  fulfilling  yours.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  is  advisable  that  I  should  not  be 
seen  in  London  at  the  present  time  ;  I  shall 
therefore    leave    England    the    moment    our 
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present  transaction  is  concluded,  and  deny 
myself,  for  the  present,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  and  the  enjoyment  of  family  intercourse. 
Be  careful  in  drawing  your  cheque  to  make 
it  payable  to  the  order  of  Ivan  Isaakoff,  and 
cross  it.  Address  it,  if  you  please,  to  Ivan 
Zassoulich,  the  International  Hotel,  Adelphi. 
On  receipt  of  your  enclosure,  I  will  return  a 
full  receipt,  together  with  your  bond. 

1  With  the  most  affectionate  regards,  I  am 
ever 

4  Your  devoted  Grandfather.' 

The  door  bell  rang  as  Lesley  the  next 
morning  was  preparing  to  go  out  to  lunch. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  found  that  his 
visitor  was  Major  Caldecott. 

'  My  dear  Les,  I've  wonderful  news  to  tell 
you,'  he  said,  grasping  Lesley's  hand. 
'  Where's  your  wife  ?  She  must  know  it  as 
soon  as  anyone.     Let  me  see  her,  my  dear 
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boy — this  is  no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony. 

I    take    the    privilege    of   an    old   friend ' 

Grasping  Lesley's  hand  with  a  little  shake  at 
intervals  as  he  talked,  he  had  entered  the 
sitting-room  by  the  open  door.  Seeing  no 
(me  in  there,  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  then 
said  : 

'Ah!  I  see,   Mrs.  Dunbar  is  out.' 

'  No,  she  is  in  her  room,'  Lesley  answered, 
with  constraint. 

1  Not  ill,  I  hope  ?' 

'  She  is  not  well.' 

'  I  can  see  that  by  your  face,  Les,  now  you 
stand  in  the  light.  I'm  afraid  it  is  something 
very  serious.'  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  with 
earnest  solicitude  in  his  genial,  kind  face. 
Lesley's  appearance  shocked  him.  '  Why,  the 
poor  fellow's  a  wreck,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  I 
might  have  passed  him  in  the  street  without 
recognising  who  it  was.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  serious,'  Lesley  answered,  push- 

vol.  in.  42 
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ing  a  chair  to  the  fireside,  and  seating  himself 

with  his  back  to  the  window. 

1 1  dare  hardly  ask  you  what  is  the  matter. 

Your   looks    show   that   you    are    in    terrible 

trouble.' 

'  I  am  in  trouble,   and   I   can   scarcely  tell 

you  more  than  that.' 

'  I  understand,  my  dear  boy.     I  know  what 

it  is  to  have  one's  best  beloved   struck  down 

with  illness.      One  doesn't  know  what  silence 

is  till  one  ceases  to  hear  the  cheerful  voice  ; 

what  loneliness  is  till  you  look  round  and  find 
the  dear  one  gone  from  her  customary  place.' 
Lesley  bent  forward,  setting  his  elbows  on 

his  knees  and  dropping  his  face  in  his  hands. 
His  lips  twitched  as  he  listened  to  those  words 
of  sympathy.  All  the  morning  this  aching- 
sense  of  desolation  had  been  creeping  upon 
him.  How  many  times  had  he  looked  round 
the  empty  room  and  held  his  breath  to  catch 
a  fleeting  sound  from  the  adjoining  chamber ! 
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'  It  isn't  at  this  time  that  you  want  a  lot  of 
inquisitive  old  women  probing  your  wound 
with  useless  questions  and  suggestions.  Of 
course  you've  got  the  first  medical  advice  to 
be  had,  and  are  taking  the  best  course  that  is 
open  to  you.  And  all  that  a  friend  can  do  is 
to  join  in  hoping  for  some  turn  to  put  an  end 
to  your  trouble.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  all  one  can  hope  for.' 

Olga,  hearing  this  through  the  thin  door, 
sank  on  her  bed  with  clasped  hands.  To 
her  these  words  conveyed  a  prophetic  revela- 
tion. 

'  Well,  what  is  your  good  news  ?'  Lesley 
asked,  bracing  himself  up. 

'  My  good  news  ?  Why,  on  my  honour,  I 
had  forgotten  it  in  the  pain  of  hearing  bad. 
ilt  is  good  news,  though,  and  I  dare  say  it 
will  interest  your  poor  wife.  I've  got  my 
diamond.  The  most  unlooked-for,  mysterious 
thing  in  the   world  !'   and   then   he  narrated 

42—2 
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how  the  treasure  had  been  restored  to  him, 
adding,  in  conclusion,  '  There's  no  mistake 
about  it,  you  know.  At  first  I  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  anything  but  a  hoax — a 
practical  joke.  Even  when  1  held  it  in  my 
hand  and  examined  the  facets — I  knew 
every  one  of  'em — I  thought  it  might  be  a 
clever  imitation.  To  settle  that,  I  caught  the 
first  train  I  could,  and  brought  it  to  town 
with  me.  Took  it  to  Bond  Street,  and  had 
it  examined  by  an  expert.  He  has  routed 
the  last  doubts.     It's  my  diamond. ' 

Lesley,  nursing  his  knee,  looked  into  the 
fire,  and  listened  with  such  apathy  in  his 
face  that  the  Major  could  not  fail  to  observe 
it,  and  was  forced  to  assume  enthusiasm  as 
a  mask  to  conceal  the  sorrowing  sympathy  he 
felt.  '  His  wife  must  be  dangerously  ill.  A 
man  can't  stand  pity  at  such  a  time  as  this,' 
he  said  to  himself  ;  '  he  wants  to  be  left  alone. 
I  can  say  nothing  to  lessen  his  misery.    What 
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are  all  the  diamonds   in   the  world  compared 
with  someone  that  we  love  ?' 

k  Twenty  past  twelve  !'  he  said,  looking 
at  his  watch  and  rising.  { There's  a  train 
about  two  from  Paddington.  I  must  catch 
that  if  I  can.  I've  sent  a  couple  of  tele- 
grams home,  but  they'll  be  anxious  to  hear 
all  the  particulars  from  me.  St.  James's 
Park  is  the  nearest  station,  1  suppose  ?' 

1  Yes.  I'll  walk  there  with  you,'  Lesley 
replied,  taking  up  his  hat  and  opening  the 
door. 

The  Major  watched  him  in  pain  and 
wonder.  It  seemed  to  him  natural  that 
Lesley  should  go  in  to  see  his  wife  again, 
even  if  she  were  sleeping,  before  going  out ; 
but  he  did  not  even  look  towards  the  other 
door,  and  there  was  no  anxiety  in  his  face 
— no  sign  of  latent  hope.  *  It  was  as  if  his 
wife  were  already  dead  and  buried,'  he  after- 
wards said  to  Mrs.  Caldecott. 
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'  Mrs.  Caldecott  and  Evelyn — they  are 
quite  well  ?'  Lesley  asked,  as  they  were 
going  downstairs. 

'  Never  better,  Les.  We  were  all  a 
bit  queer  at  Naples.  No  fires,  no  home 
comforts  of  any  kind,  down  there  ;  like 
heaven  getting  back  to  our  own  fireside 
again.  Oh,  there's  no  place  in  the  world 
like  England  for  an  Englishman.  We've 
only  been  back  a  fortnight,  you  know.  You 
see,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  economize,  and 
forego  London  this  winter  ;  and  so  when 
it  got  cold  and  the  rain  set  in  at  Florence, 
we.  went  down  to  Naples  :  always  hearing 
such  glowing  accounts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Vesuvius,  and  unclouded  skies,  and 
oranges  and  lemons — not  a  word  about  the 
rain,  and  the  slush,  and  the  cold  winds,  the 
smells  and  the  beggars,  Lesley.  We  had  a 
flat  in  a  palazzo — all  marble,  and  not  a 
single  fireplace  ;   and  there   we   shivered  like 
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frogs  in  a  well  till  human  nature  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  You  should  have  seen 
us  going  home — -like  boys  after  a  breaking 
up — and  the  fires  we  made  when  we  got 
there.  I  wonder  we  didn't  burn  the  place 
down.  Everyone  says  how  brown  and  well 
we  look  ;  but  it  isn't  the  Italian  sun  that's 
done  it,  my  boy — it's  Wallsend  coal.' 

'  I  heard  from  the  G-lynns  that  you  had 
returned  to  Pangbourne.' 

'  I  have  been  going  to  write  to  you  every 
day  since  our  return.  We  have  all  wanted 
you  to  come  down  and  see  us,  for,  you  know, 
Les,  there's  no  one  in  the  world  we  should 
be  better  pleased  to  have  in  the  house;  but 
seeing  by  the  papers  how  your  time  was 
filled  up  in  attending  those  "  functions,"  as 
the  newspaper  men  call  em,  it  seemed 
almost  an  empty  compliment  to  invite  you 
to  a  quiet  country  home  ;  at  any  rate,  that's 
the  only  excuse  I   can  find  for  not  writing. 
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I'm  afraid,  Les,  you've  overdone  it  a  little — 
overtaxed  your  poor  wife's  strength,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes,'  Lesley  answered  hur- 
riedly ;  '  we  have  overdone  it.' 

'  It's  terribly  exhausting,  night  after  night 
of  that  sort  of  thing.  And  then  your  wife's 
professional  exertions  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Her  writing :  what  admirable 
work,  my  boy  !  I  could  never  have  done 
it,  though  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  I 
could  ;  and  then  her  singing  at  those  concerts 
every  week  !  But  you  will  make  her  repose 
after  this  for  some  time  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  Lesley  said  again  impatiently  ; 
'  that's  all  over.' 

'  The  spring  will  soon  be  here.  It's 
wonderful  how  the  days  are  lengthening, 
and  the  rooks  are  quite  busy  up  in  the  elms. 
I  should  think,  when  she  is  well  enough  to 
undertake  the  journey,  a  quiet  fortnight  in 
your  little  place  at  Pangbourne ' 
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'  I  must  let  the  place  if  1  can  find  anyone 
to  take  it.  I  wrote  to  Barclay  about  it 
yesterday.  If  not,  the  furniture  and  things 
will  have  to  be  sold  up.' 

The  Major  glanced  at  Lesley,  whose  utter 
dejection  inspired  the  gravest  apprehensions. 

'  Has  the  doctor  ordered  you  to  go  to  the 
South,  rny  boy  ?'  he  asked  in  pitying  tones. 

'  No,  no  ;  not  that.  But — well,  the  fact  is, 
I  must  sell  up  of  necessity.  I — I've  got  into 
debt.  It's  no  secret  ;  all  the  world  must 
know  it.' 

'  is  that  all,  Les?'  cried  the  Major  joyfully. 
1  Thank  God  it's  no  worse  !  I  thought  your 
wife  was  dying.' 

He  nudged  Lesley's  arm  closer  to  his  side, 
and  continued  : 

'  One  might  lose  every  penny,  and  never 
know  one's  loss,  looking  in  one  beloved  face  ; 
but  what  could  compensate  the  loss  of  a 
sweet    wife,    loved    and    respected    as    yours 
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must  be  ?  How  does  she  take  it,  my 
boy  ?' 

'  She  suffers  with  me.' 

c  Of  course  ;  that's  only  nature.  Well, 
I'm  in  luck's  way,  certainly  ;  for  here,  the 
very  day  I  get  back  my  fortune,  I  find  the 
very  best  means  of  using  it  that  I  could 
wish  for.     Is  it  a  big  sum  you  owe  ?' 

'  A  very  large  sum  indeed.' 

4  Not  more  than  your  father  and  I  can 
manage  to  cover  between  us,  I'll  be  bound.' 

'  My  father  will  give  me  nothing.' 

'  I  thought  he  was  reconciled  to  your 
marriage.  It  certainly  said  so  in  one  of 
the  society  papers  ;  I  recollect  pointing  out 
the  paragraph  to  my  wife.' 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  feeling  that 
his  reflections  on  the  meanness  and  hard- 
ness of  the  Right  Hon.  might  not  be  accept- 
able to  his  son's  ears.     Then  he  said  : 

'  Well,   Les,   you  must  let   me   help   you. 
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It's  nonsense  to  talk  about  selling  your 
affairs  at  Pangbourne  ;  the  lot  wouldn't 
fetch  a  couple  of  hundred . ' 

'  You  must  let  me  go  my  own  way,  Major,' 
Lesley  answered,  shaking  his  head.  'It's  a 
poor  return  for  such  kindness  as  yours  to 
refuse  your  offer,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  shall 
pay  the  debt,  and  suffer  by  it  no  more  than  I 
deserve.  Believe  me,  I  would  take  your 
money  if  it  would  make  my  wife  or  me 
happier  ;  but  it  can't  do  that.' 

And  to  all  the  Major's  arguments  he  made 
substantially  the  same  reply. 

'  Poor  Les,'  said  the  Major,  in  telling  his 
wife  ;  '  he's  got  some  of  his  father's  obstinacy, 
I'm  afraid.' 

After  lunch  Lesley  called  upon  McAllister, 
who  explained  the  arrangement  he  had  made 
with  the  Right  Hon. 

1  It  will  save  you  a  couple  of  hundred  a 
year  at  the  least,'   he   said.     '  Without  your 
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father's  concurrence  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  raise  fifteen  thousand  at  less  than 
seven  per  cent.  I've  got  the  five  at  six  per 
cent.,  so  that  your  present  liabilities  only 
amount  to  three  hundred  a  year.  Mr.  Dun- 
bar told  me,  when  he  came  the  other  afternoon, 
that  he  has  settled  with  the  bankers,  who  will 
hand  the  ten  thousand  over  to  you  on  demand. 
I  will  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  other  iive  now 
if  it's  agreeable  to  you  to  write  a  note  of 
hand.' 

'  Kindly  tell  me  what  to  say,'  said  Lesley, 
taking  up  a  pen;  and  then,  at  McAllister's 
dictation,  he  wrote  the  note. 

'  I  need  not  tell  you  how  grateful  I  feel 
for  your  help  in  this  matter/  he  said,  when 
the  transaction  was  completed  and  he  rose 
to  go. 

'  Oh,  don't  mention  it.  Sit  down.  It's 
too  small  a  service  to  dwell  upon.  Let  us 
talk  of  something  else.     By  the  way,  there's 
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a  rumour — I  don't  know  how  true  it  may  be 
— that  Major  Caldeeott's  diamond  has  been 
found.      Have  you  heard  anything  about  it  ?' 

'  Yes;  it's  perfectly  true.  I  saw  the  Major 
this  morning.  He  came  to  tell  me  that  it  had 
been  restored  to  him.' 

McAllister's  surprise  on  hearing  this  was 
not  altogether  feigned.  Not  doubting  the 
diamond  was  to  be  restored,  he  had  yet 
wondered  how  it  would  be  done.  Now  that 
it  was  done,  he  recognised  the  end  of  his  un- 
fortunate venture,  and  regarded  his  own  loss 
on  the  undertaking  with  the  resignation  of 
a  business  man  who  has  to  put  up  with  a  bad 
debt  now  and  then.  It  was  another  surprise, 
therefore,  to  find,  as  he  did  within  twenty-four 
hours,  that  his  interest  in  the  great  diamond 
had  not  yet  expired. 

Adjoining  the  editorial  office  was  a  small, 
silent  room  entered  by  double  baize-covered 
doors.     A   telephone    in    this    chamber    com- 
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municated  with  a  similar  room  in  the  office 
at  Sandy's  Eow.  On  the  afternoon  after 
Lesley's  visit,  McAllister  was  called  to  the 
instrument  in  the  Fleet  Street  room.  After 
an  exchange  of  signals,  he  asked : 

'  Who's  there  ?' 

The  answer  came  to  his  ear  : 

1  Phillips,  sir.  James  Parker  wants  to 
speak  to  X.  Y.  Z.' 

4  Let  him  speak.' 

He  waited  till  the  bell  rang  again  ;  then 
called  : 

1  What  do  you  want.  Parker  ?' 

1  The  crystal  slipped  through  our  hands,  sir.' 

'  More  fool  you  to  let  it  slip !  Never  mind 
that ;  what  do  you  want  now  ?' 

'  Want  you  to  change  me  a  cheque,  sir.' 

'  How  much  ?' 

*  Fifteen  thousand  pounds.' 

McAllister  started.  In  a  couple  of  seconds 
he  spoke  again  : 
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'  Payable  to  order  and  crossed,  I  suppose, 
or  you  would  not  have  come  to  nie.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Who  is  the  payee — who's  it  payable  to  ?' 

'  Ivan  Isaakoff.' 

1  Is  his  name  on  the  back  ?' 

<  No,  sir.' 

'  It's  not  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on 
without  that.  If  you  try  to  pass  it  you'll  get 
into  trouble.' 

•  I  know  that,  sir.  No  one  knows  a  word 
about  it  yet  awhile.' 

'  How  did  you  come  by  it  ?  Speak  out. 
Tell  the  truth.     Don't  waste  my  time.' 

'  We  lost  the  crystal,  but  we  caught  the 
thief,  sir.  Took  him  home  and  searched  him. 
Found  a  paper  in  his  pocket  signed  by  Mr. 
Lesley  Dunbar,  promising  to  pay  this  money 
when  the  crystal  was  returned  to  the  rightful 
owner.  Knew  Zassoulich  was  going  to  the 
International   Hotel ;    went  to   the   hotel  and 
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asked  for  letters.  Got  this  containing  cheque. 
That's  all,  sir,  and  as  true  as  I'm  standing 
here.' 

1  Where's  Zassoulich  now  ?' 
1  We've  got  him,  sir ' — after  a  pause. 
'  Make  him  sign  that  cheque,  and  I  will 
give  you  four  thousand  for  it.  But,  under- 
stand, the  cheque  will  have  to  be  signed  in 
the  presence  of  Phillips,  and  handed  over  to 
him  on  the  spot.  Otherwise  I'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  you  won't  get  a  halfpenny 
for  your  cheque.' 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

'  We  can't  let  him  go  his  own  way,'  said  the 
Major,  after  describing  his  interview  with 
Lesley  to  his  wTife  and  Evelyn  ;  '  he  ought  not 
to  expect  it  of  us.  If  he  were  only  Smith  or 
Brown  or  Jones  in  the  village,  we  couldn't 
'turn  our  backs  on  him  and  let  him  sink  or 
swim  as  chance  decided.  Lesley,  who's  lived 
with  us  all  his  life — why,  he's  as  much  to  us 
as  if  he  were  one  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood !' 

'But  if  he  asks  to  be  let  alone,  dear,'  said 
Mrs.  Caldecott. 

1  That's  no  reason  for  letting  him  alone,' 
replied  the  Major  stoutly.  '  Every  man  in 
trouble    wants    to    be    let   alone.      But   there 

vol.  m.  43 
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are  times  when  his  wishes  have  to  be  dis- 
regarded. I  remember  wThen  I  was  knocked 
over  for  the  first  time,  and  the  surgeons  found 
me  as  I  was  coming  to  after  fainting  from  loss 
of  blood,  I  said  just  the  same  thing.  "  For 
God's  sake,  let  me  be,"  says  I ;  "it's  all  up 
with  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  cut  about.  Let 
me  be."  Well,  where  should  I  be  now  if  my 
wish  had  been  listened  to  ?  How  many  years 
of  happiness  would  have  been  lost  !  Old 
Acton,  the  surgeon,  took  no  more  notice  of 
my  prayer  than  if  he'd  been  stone  deaf. 
"  Pick  him  up,  lads,  and  trundle  him  off  to 
the  amputation  tent,"  says  he,  turning  to 
another  case.' 

'  Well,  I'm  sure  you  could  never  be  such 
a  brute  as  that  horrid  surgeon,'  said  Mrs. 
Caldecott,  indignantly. 

1  That's  just  it — the  very  thing  that  puzzles 
me.  We  must  help  him,  but  how  can  we  do 
it  without  hurting  his  feelings  V 
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'  And  Mrs.  Dunbar — we  must  consider  her 
susceptibilities  too/  said  Evelyn. 

i  To  be  sure  we  must.' 

'  I  could  not  abide  to  see  a  stranger  in  poor 
Lesley's  cottage,'  said  Mrs.  Caldecott.  '  You 
won't  let  anything  be  sold,  will  you,  Henry  ?' 

'  Is  it  likely,  my  dear  ?  I  settled  what  I 
would  do  about  that  the  moment  Les  talked 
about  selling  up.  To-morrow  I  shall  run 
over  to  Reading,  and  if  the  freehold  is  to  be 
bought,  I'll  buy  it.  That's  nothing.  What 
we  have  to  find  out  amongst  us  is  how  we 
are  to  provide  him  with  some  reasonable 
means  of  earning  a  living  with  a  decent  pros- 
pect of  paying  off  his  debts.' 

This  was  '  the  very  thing ' — that  they  agreed 
to  unanimously,  and  they  set  themselves  to 
solve  the  problem  of  how  it  was  to  be  done 
with  all  the  energy  of  their  generous,  expan- 
sive dispositions ;  but  a  hundred  suggestions 
were  made,  discussed,  and   abandoned  before 

43—2 
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the  Major  evolved  a  'big  idea'  that  promised 
to  meet  all  requirements.  No  sooner  was  his 
scheme  approved  of  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
than  he  wrote  asking  Lesley  to  meet  him  the 
next  day  (about  lunch-time)  at  the  United 
Service  Club,  in  order  to  discuss  a  pressing 
matter  of  business.  Lesley  accepted  the  in- 
vitation by  return  of  post,  and  the  following 
morning  the  Major  and  Evetyn  went  up  to 
town. 

In  Regent  Street  Evelyn,  having  some 
purchases  to  make,  left  her  father,  who  went 
on  in  the  hansom. 

About  one  o'clock  Evelyn  rang  the  bell  of 
the  Dunbars'  chambers  in  Victoria  Street, 
and  waited  with  a  little  flutter  of  expectation. 
Mrs.  Gough  opened  the  door,  and  knowing 
Evelyn  almost  as  well  as  she  knew  her 
mother,  introduced  her  without  ceremony  into 
the  dining-room,  where  Olga  was  seated  alone 
at  the  meagrely  furnished  table.     Bread-and- 
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butter,  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  a  caraffe  of  water 
constituted  her  lunch,  for  now  that  Lesley  no 
longer  shared  the  repast,  she  pushed  economy 
to  its  extreme  limit. 

On  the  threshold  Evelyn  stopped  instinc- 
tively, doubting  for  the  moment  if  it  were 
really  Olga  who  sat  there,  so  old  and  careworn 
and  pinched  were  the  delicate  features — so 
changed  from  the  bright,  high-spirited,  lovely 
girl  she  was  before  marriage.  All  that  was 
left  of  her  beauty  were  those  large  dark  eyes, 
and,  oh,  how  awfully  sad  they  were! 

Evelyn  hurried  forward  to  embrace  Olga, 
that  the  shock  she  felt  in  seeing  the  great 
change  in  her  friend's  face  might  not  be 
detected  in  her  own. 

1  I've  been  wanting  to  see  you,  dear,'  she 
began,  '  ever  since  we  came  home — ever  since 
we  went  away,  indeed — to  tell  you  what  one 
never  can  say  in  letters.  And  I  thought  this 
would  be  such  a  good  occasion  to  have  a  long 
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chat  with  you,  if  it  were  a  chat  and  nothing 
else.' 

'  You  always  were  kind — too  kind  to  me,' 
Olga  replied,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  over- 
come by  the  sound  of  these  affectionate  words 
and  the  warm  pressure  of  a  loving  hand. 
Her  heart  ached  as  it  expanded  with  tender 
emotion,  like  a  cramped  limb  when  the  blood 
again  flows  freely.  '  Lesley  is  out,'  she  con- 
tinued, recovering  her  self-possession  ;  '  but  I 
think  he  will  return  in  about  half  an  hour.' 

i  Oh  no.  Papa  said  he  should  keep  him 
till  three  o'clock.'  Seeing  the  surprise  in 
Olga's  face,  she  added  :  '  You  know  that  they 
are  taking  lunch  at  pa's  club.' 

'  No.  Lesley  did  not  tell  me  where  he  was 
going. ' 

Evelyn  had  to  call  all  her  tact  into  play  to 
conceal  her  astonishment  and  find  an  excuse 
for  Lesley ;  for  it  seemed  almost  incredible 
that  Lesley — kind  old  Les — should  leave  his 
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young    wife    alone    without    explaining    the 
reason — and  she  in  such  trouble. 

4  It  is  an  affair  of  business  that  papa  has 
to  propose,  and  possibly  Lesley  said  nothing 
about  it,  fearing  to  raise  a  hope  that  might 
be  overthrown.  But  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  for  it  must  succeed.  It's  one  of  papa's 
big  ideas.  I  may  speak  freely,  mayn't  I, 
dear  V 

1  Oh,  do — do !  I  wish  there  were  not  such 
a  thing  in  this  world  as  one  concealed 
thought/ 

'  So  do  I  :  it's  horrid.  I  never  could  keep 
a  secret.  Good  or  bad,  it  must  come  out  at 
some  time,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Well, 
dear,'  she  continued,  taking  off  her  hat,  '  we 
know  that  you  are  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties  ' 

1  One  moment,  Olga  said,  with  a  smile  ; 
'  I  must  show  you  that  we  are  not  so  poor  as 
we  might  be.' 
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She  went  into  Lesley's  room  for  the  sherry 
and  biscuits  she  kept  there.  In  her  absence 
Evelyn  glanced  at  the  table  with  mingled 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  pity  as  she 
thought  of  the  poor  wife  sitting  down  to  this 
miserable  fare  with  not  a  cheerful  voice  to 
charm  away  her  care. 

It  was  but  a  glance — a  momentary  reflec- 
tion ;  this  was  no  time  for  sad  condolence, 
but  for  bright  and  hopeful  help.  She  had 
whipped  off  her  jacket,  and  was  uncovering 
a  little  basket,  when  Olffa  returned. 

'  I  hope  I  have  not  crushed  them,'  she  said, 
removing  a  sheet  of  paper.  *  Xo — see  ;  they 
are  just  as  I  gathered  them  this  morning.' 

She  put  the  basket  on  the  table  before  Olga. 
It  was  filled  with  gay  crocuses  and  hanging- 
snowdrops  set  in  moss,  and  made  a  patch  of 
fresh  and  lively  colour  on  the  cheerless  table. 
01  ga  bent  over  them  in  silence,  inhaling  the 
earthy  odour  of  the  moss — drinking  the  breath 
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of  new-born  hope  and  happy  promise  that 
these  first  flowers  of  spring  exhaled. 

'  Where  do  you  think  I  found  them,  dear  ?' 
said  Evelyn.     'Guess.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  ;  they  are  from  our  garden  ; 
that  is  why  you  brought  them.' 

'  I  did  Dot  expect  to  find  anything  but  a 
violet  or  two  ;  it  was  a  >urprise  to  find  the 
border  under  the  terrace  full  of  spring 
flowers/ 

'  Lesley  and  I  planted  them,'  said  Olga, 
still  bending  over  the  flowers,  '  one  morning 
before  the  rain  came.  We  liked  the  border 
under  the  terrace  better  than  the  others.  We 
looked  down  on  it.  leaning  on  the  rail  under 
the  veranda.  Lesley  liked  to  smoke  his  pipe 
there.  You  could  hear  the  water  falling  in 
the  weir  there  and  see  the  river  shining 
through  the  willows — so  many  things  !'  Her 
memory  was  crowded  with  pictures.  '  Are 
there  many  in  that  border  ?' 
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'  Hundreds !  And  still  many  more  to 
come.' 

'  When  we  planted  them  we  thought  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  watch  them  spring  up 
and  open.' 

She  abandoned  herself  to  these  memories, 
almost  forgetting  that  she  was  not  alone. 
Evelyn,  standing  by  her  side,  looked  down 
on  the  flowers,  too,  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
respecting  her  friend's  reverie  ;  then  slipping 
her  arm  round  Olga's  waist,  she  said: 

'  You  were  very  happy  at  Pangbourne  ?' 

1  Oh,  if  you  knew '     She  could   say  no 

more  ;  but  the  tear  that  stole  silently  down 
her  hollow  cheek  was  more  pathetic  than  any 
description  of  lost  joys. 

'  Never  mind,  dear,'  said  Evelyn,  her  own 
eyes  filling  in  sympathy  ;  '  you  will  go  there 
again.' 

Olga  shook  her  head  sadly  in  silence.  She 
had    a   presentiment    that    she    should    never, 
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never  more  see  the  little  room  with  Lesley's 
chair  by  the  window,  the  garden  below,  the 
river  beyond. 

'  Yes,  yes,  you  will/  said  Evelyn  eagerly. 
'  Lesley  told  papa  that  he  must  try  to  get  a 
tenant  to  take  the  lease  and  sell  everything. 
But  we  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  that, 
and  ' — diving  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and 
bringing  out  a  long  blue  envelope  with  a 
bulky  enclosure — '  and  mamma  asked  me  to 
give  you  this  as  a  wedding-present.' 

Olga  took  the  packet,  and  looked  at  her  in 
perplexity.     Evelyn  continued: 

1  You  need  not  open  it  ;  there's  nothing 
inside  that  we  can  understand  —  title-deeds 
and  things,  all  "  whereases  "  and  "  aforesaids  " 
— but  it  means,  dear,  that  the  cottage  is  your 
own  now  for  ever  and  ever.' 

'  What  can  I  say  ?'  exclaimed  Olga,  sinking 
down  on  the  chair  beside  her.  Then  looking 
at  the  packet  in  her  hand,  it  flashed  upon  her 
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that  the  old,  happy  life  might  be  resumed  at 
Pangbourne,  and  with  the  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  she  broke  into  a  faint,  hysterical 
laugh. 

'  Don't  say  anything  till  you  hear  all/  said 
Evelyn.  '  Oh,  that  is  nothing  to  what  I  have 
to  tell.  But  first  of  all  let  me  help  myself  to 
some  sherry  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.' 

Olga,  with  the  confusion  of  an  inexperi- 
enced girl,  sprang  up  to  do  her  neglected  duty 
as  a  hostess.  Her  hand  trembled  with  excite- 
ment as  she  lifted  the  decanter. 

'  Papa  said  we  might  as  well  give  you  a 
white  elephant  for  a  wedding-present  as  a 
house  without  the  means  of  keeping  it  up. 
Mamma  and  I  couldn't  see  how  that  was  to 
be  done,  knowing  how  sensitive  Lesley  is 
about  accepting  assistance.  But  papa  struck 
out  a  brilliant  idea — you  know  how  clever  he 
is  at  that  sort  of  thing — and  it  just  fits  in 
with   our  wants.     He  is  going   to   sell   that 
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unlucky  diamond  and  invest  his  money  in  a 
new  magazine.  It's  not  a  new  idea  quite  ;  he 
has  been  talking  about  starting  a  newspaper 
or  a  magazine  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and 
he  would  have  started  it  long  ago  if  he  had 
only  known  what  to  call  it.  But  now  he's 
quite  resolved  to  do  it,  and  he  has  come  up 
to-day  to  ask  Lesley  to  take  the  editorship,  on 
the  same  terms  that  other  editors  accept. 
Lesley  can't  refuse  that  unless  he  has  some- 
thing better  in  view,  especially  as  he  will  see 
that  the  success  must  depend  very  much  on 
your  help.  Everybody  says  that  the  Month 
owes  its  success  to  your  articles  ;  and,  of 
course,  you  would  do  as  much  for  a  magazine 
in  which  your  husband  and  papa  are  interested, 
wouldn't  you  ?' 

'  I  would  do  all  that  is  in  my  power.  I 
would  bend  every  faculty  to  the  work.' 

'  Then  it  must  succeed.  You  and  Lesley 
will  work  together  so  well,  and  it  can  all  be 
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done  at  Pangbourne,  papa  says,  except  the 
office  routine,  and  that  can  be  trusted  to  a 
sub-editor.  Papa's  got  a  lot  of  ideas  to 
make  the  magazine  appeal  to  all  classes. 
Besides  your  articles,  there  is  to  be  a  certain 
part  for  political  questions.  Lesley,  you 
know,  is  awfully  clever  on  that  subject.  We 
have  all  his  articles  at  home,  and  papa  says 
they  are  finer  than  anything  Macaulay  ever 
wrote,  in  his  opinion  ;  and  then  there  will 
be  another  part  for  fiction.  Dora — that's  the 
eldest  Miss  Glynn  —  ha.s  written  a  three- 
volume  novel  which  two  or  three  editors 
regretted  they  had  not  space  for.  She  will 
let  you  have  that,  I  know  ;  and  ten  pages 
every  month  will  be  given  to  precious  stones. 
Papa  will  do  that,  of  course.  In  fact,  there 
will  be  something  of  everything  by  all  the 
best  writers  of  the  day.' 

Some    of    these    details    might    have    dis- 
couraged   Olga    had    her   mind    been    wholly 
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fixed  upon  the  prospects  of  the  new  literary 
venture  ;  but  her  thoughts  were  chvelling  on 
the  possibility  of  winning  back  Lesley's  love 
— of  working  again  in  the  little  room  with  the 
veranda  :  of  trudging  0ut  along  the  Berkshire 
lane  with  her  arm  linked  in  his,  talking  about 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  afternoon.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
live  for  ever  as  they  had  been  living  during 
these  past  clays  and  weeks — utterly  parted, 
though  living  under  the  same  roof.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  that.  And  when  the 
wrong  she  had  done  was  forgiven,  must  not 
their  happiness  be  greater  than  ever  it  had 
been  before  ?  For  henceforth  she  should 
never  have  any  secret  to  keep  from  him. 
There  would  be  no  return  of  that  terrible 
fear  of  discovery  which  had  made  her  con- 
strained and  ill  at  ease.  Oh,  what  a  perfect 
season  of  peace  and  happiness  might  come 
with  the  young  summer  ! 
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'  Is  the  rose  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden — 
by  the  little  gate — budding  yet  ?'  she  asked. 
It  was  that  rose  they  used  to  admire  coming 
in  from  the  evening  walks. 

The  question  startled  Evelyn,  whose  ideas 
were  altogether  on  the  magazine  ;  but  re- 
covering  herself  in  a  moment,  she  replied  : 

'  Not  yet,  dear  ;  but  the  palm  is  coming 
out,  like  a  lot  of  little  shining  elf  mice  on 
the  withies.  There'll  be  primroses  in  the 
beech- woods  before  long.  But  you  will  be 
down  there  before  then.  That  brings  me  to 
another  point.  Mamma  begs  you  to  come 
down  to  us  next  week.' 

1  Next  week  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  papa  told  us  that  you  had  been  ill. 
I  can  see  that.  I  saw  it  the  moment  I  came 
in,  but  I  said  nothing,  because  it  doesn't  make 
one  feel  better  to  be  told  one  is  looking  ill.' 

'  It  frightens  me  to  look  in  the  glass  and  see 
how  much  I  have  changed.' 
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1  For  the  same  reason  you  will  be  glad  to 
look  in  it  again  soon.  In  a  week  you  wrill  be 
as  beautiful  as  ever.  I  look  a  perfect  fright 
when  I  have  been  away  from  Pangbourne  a 
month  or  two.  Lesley  will  want  time  to 
think  about  this  proposal — men  always  do  ; 
but  he  can  think  just  as  well  down  there  as 
here,  in  this  foggy  town.  You  will  come 
next  week,  won't  you  V 

'  1  will  ask  Lesley,'  Olga  replied  gravely. 
1  Yes,  I  will  speak  to  him  when  he  comes 
home.' 


vol.  in.  44 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

For  some  time  after  Evelyns  departure,  Olga 
sat  before  the  lire  nursing  this  new  hope, 
giving  free  play  to  her  imagination,  and 
letting  it  flit  like  a  summer  moth  from  flower 
to  flower  in  a  golden  perspective,  and  before  her 
courage  had  time  to  fail,  she  rose  to  prepare 
for  Lesley's  return.  She  would  break  the 
dreadful  silence  again  and  appeal  to  him  for 
love.  Oh,  if  he  would  listen  to  her,  and  forgive 
her,  and  take  her  back  once  again  into  his 
arms  !  Evelyn's  affectionate  approaches  had 
reanimated  her  heart  and  inspired  it  with  a 
yearning  for  more  love — for  the  love  which  was 
more  to  her  than  life. 
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She  arranged  the  spring  flowers  in  a  deep 
plate,  carried  it  into  Lesley's  room,  and  set  it 
on  his  table  ;   and   by  the  side  she  laid  her 
wedding-present — the   papers    that  made  the 
cottage  hers.     And  thinking  he  might  choose 
to  go  in  there  as  soon  as  he  came  home — for 
he  passed  most  of  his  time  there  now — she  lit 
his   reading-lamp  and  put  more  coal  on  the 
Are.     Then  in  her  own  living-room  she  pulled 
down  the  blinds,  but   she  left  the  gas  unlit, 
thinking  that  her  face  would  look  less  hard 
and  old  in  the  firelight. 

When  she  heard  his  key  in  the  door,  she 
rose  from  her  chair  and  stood  by  the  table — 
her  heart  beating  fast  as  she  strove  to  bring 
her  tumultuous  ideas  under  control.  She 
feared  him. 

He  bowed  to  her  and  walked  towards  his 
room.  At  the  piano  he  stopped,  and,  changing 
his  intention,  put  down  his  hat,  seated  himself, 
and  looked  into  the  fire,  slowly  drawing  off 
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his  gloves.  He,  too,  felt  that  he  must 
speak. 

There  was  neither  hope  nor  fear  in  his  face — 
no  sign  of  repressed  enthusiasm — nothing  but 
dejection  and  chilling  apathy.  Under  that 
numbing  influence  the  beating  of  Olga's  heart 
quickly  subsided  ;  tender  emotion  could  not 
exist  in  that  cold  atmosphere.  His  face  was 
hardly  less  hopeless  than  her  voice  when  she 
spoke. 

'  Have  you  accepted  Mr.  Caldecott's  offer  ?' 
she  asked. 

1  No/  he  answered,  without  turning  his  eyes 
from  the  fire. 

'  When  the  Month  came  out  you  said  you 
would  like  to  edit  a  magazine/ 

'  I  thought  so  then/ 

It  was  not  the  only  illusion  he  had  lost. 
What  unbounded  faith  he  had  in  others  at 
that  time,  and  in  himself  !  He  had  felt  then 
that  he  could   do    anything  :  now    he    could 
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do  nothing.  His  brain  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  faculty  for  intellectual  work.  He  could 
not  frame  a  sentence  satisfactorily  even  in  an 
ordinary  letter.  He  was  unable  to  concen- 
trate his  thought  upon  a  book,  and  after 
reading  for  an  hour  would  fling  it  aside, 
conscious  that  not  an  idea  had  been 
grasped. 

'  But  you  will  accept  it,  Lesley  ;  we  must 
do  something.' 

'  That  is  true  :  we  must  do  something,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  our  friends.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men   who   can  edit  the    Major's 

magazine  well  ;  I '  he  checked  the  bitter 

reflection  that  was  on  his  tongue,  and,  rising, 
added  shortly,  '  I  am  unfit.' 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  ;  then,  with  one 
foot  on  the  fender,  his  elbow  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  he  turned  on  Olga,  and  said  : 

'  Miss  Caldecott  has  been  here.' 

'  Yes  ;  she  has  only  been  gone  an  hour.' 
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1  When  did  she  come  ?' 
1  Xot  long  after  you  went  out.' 
'  Why  did  she  stay  here  so  long  ?' 
1  Because  her  heart  is  affectionate  and  good, 
Lesley.' 

There  was  an  accent  of  reproach  in  Olga's 
trembling  voice. 

'  Did  you  tell  her  what  you  are  ?' 
'I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean.' 
'  Did  you  tell   her  that  you  helped  to  rob 
her  father — that  you  are  an  adventuress  ?' 

'  No,'  Olga  answered,  shaking  her  head, 
and  speaking  in  a  hushed  tone,  '  I  did  not  tell 
her  that.' 

'  You  should  have  done  so.  What  passed 
between  you  ?' 

1  She  told  me  all  her  father  had  proposed 
for  our  advantage.  She  gave  me  an  invita- 
tion from  her  mother  to  go  and  stay  with 
them.' 

'  What  reply  did  you  give  ?' 
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1 1  promised  to  ask  you/ 

'  Had  you  any  doubt  what  my  reply  would 
be?' 

'  I  thought — I  hoped  that  you  would  accept 
the  invitation.' 

After  regarding  her  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
he  said  in  a  harsh  voice  : 

i  Have  you  no  sense  of  honour  ?' 

Olga  started  under  this  cruel  cut  ;  then 
with  the  memory  of  her  shame  her  spirit 
bowed  in  humble  resignation  to  the  rod. 
Lesley  continued  : 

'  What  right  have  you  to  accept  kindness 
from  these  friends  before  you  know  if  they 
can  forgive  your  offence  ?  What  right  have 
you  to  suppose  that  I  would  take  advantage 
of  their  ignorance  to  introduce  you  again  in 
their  home  as  a  woman  worthy  of  their  friend- 
ship ?  Have  I  sunk  so  low  in  your  esteem 
by  avoiding  public  exposure  of  this  shame 
that  you  think  me  capable  of  wilfully  practis- 
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ing  upon  them  the  deception  you  practised 
upon  me  ?' 

'  I  did  not  think  of  these  things.  It  was  so 
much  to  hear  a  kind  voice — so  good  to  hope.' 

'  Common  prudence  should  have  shown  you 
the  folly  of  hope.  Where  is  your  grand- 
father ?  He  has  not  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  his  payment.  That  is  immaterial.  He  has 
taken  the  money  from  the  place  it  was  sent  to. 
He  is  under  no  necessity  to  leave  London 
now.  We  shall  see  him  again.  He  is  only 
waiting  till  Ave  have  paved  the  way  to  some 
fresh  villainy.' 

'  If  I  had  thought  of  that,  I  should  not 
have  been  fool  enough  to  hope.  It  is  true. 
You  cannot  take  me  there.  And  yet  we 
cannot  live  like  this  ;  we  must  have  friends.' 

'  Not  such  friends  as  those.' 

'  Let  us  go  away/  said  Olga,  with  reviving 
energy.  '  Nothing  ties  us  to  England.  In 
another  country  we  may  live  another  life.' 
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'  It  must  come  to  that,'  Lesley  admitted,  in 
a  tone  of  resignation,  but  with  bitter  resigna- 
tion, as  he  called  to  mind  his  father's 
prophecy  that  they  must  go  abroad  and  herd 
with  other  social  outlaws. 

'  We  cannot  exist  here  in  this  way.  It  is 
unnatural,  irrational,'  Olga  exclaimed.  '  We 
shall  grow  hard  and  wicked  and  callous  to 
each  other's  suffering  if  we  persevere  in  this 
terrible  course.  We  shall  come  to  hate  each 
other  ;  I  will  not  believe  that  you  hate  me  yet. 
I  cannot  think  that  all  hope  is  lost.  Oh, 
Lesley,  Lesley,'  she  continued  with  growing 
fervour,  '  my  punishment  is  more  than  I  can 
bear.  I  cannot  harden  my  heart  to  suffer 
more.  I  must  die  if  you  do  not  forgive  me. 
Surely  I  deserve  some  mercy,  though  my 
sorrows  fail  to  move  you  to  pity.  Listen  to 
me  patiently  for  a  few  minutes.  If  you 
cannot  forgive  me  now,  1  will  appeal  no  more. 
I  have  told  you   all  my   offence  without  one 
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extenuating  plea,  trusting  to  your  love  for  my 
excuse.  Judge  me  with  the  charity  of  a 
friend.  Say  that  I  became  your  wife  through 
a  fraud,  but  think  that  you  had  asked  me  to 
be  your  wife  before  ;  say  that  I  accepted  your 
offer  to  save  myself  from  infamy  and  destitu- 
tion, but  think  that  no  mercenary  feeling  was 
in  my  heart  when  I  refused  a  fortune  to 
renounce  you  ;  say  that  I  have  done  many 
things  that  are  wrong,  but  think  how  your 
wife  has  struggled  to  do  right  ;  say  that  I 
have  been  weak,  but  think,  Lesley,  that  I  am 
a  woman.' 

Looking  at  his  wife  as  she  stood  by  the 
table  with  outstretched,  trembling  hands, 
and  with  passionate  entreaty  in  her  wasted 
face,  Lesley  wondered  why  her  appeal 
failed  to  move  his  heart.  His  reason  told 
him  that  she  was  to  be  pitied,  yet  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  express  a 
feeling  that  did  not  exist  in  his  breast.     He 
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could  not  explain  to  himself  what  had 
happened.  He  only  knew  that  something 
within  him  was  wanting — that  his  soul,  like 
some  delicate  instrument  unstrung,  re- 
sponded no  longer  to  the  touch  that  but 
a  little  while  ago  drew  forth  its  gentlest 
strains. 

'  I  have  thought  of  all  these  things,'  he 
said  coldly.  '  In  your  place  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  been  wiser  or  stronger  or  better 
in  any  way;  and  yet ' 

1  And  yet  you  punish  me.' 

'Not  intentionally.  I  have  no  right,  no 
wish  to  punish  you.  All  vengeful  feeling 
passed  away  with  the  madness  of  disillusion. 
1  bear  you  no  resentment,  Olga  ;  if  I 
can  lessen  your  unhappiness,  I  will.  I  have 
been  unable  to  think  ;  but  now  I  begin  to 
see  things  clearer.  We  will  go  away  from 
England ' 

'  Lesley,    Lesley,'     she    cried,    interrupting 
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him,  '  take  me  in  your  arms  and  make  me 
happy  now.' 

He  made  no  movement.  He  could  neither 
tell  nor  act  a  lie. 

'  I  am  your  wife,'  she  continued,  quivering 
with  passion.  '  You  shall  not  treat  me  as  if 
I  were  nothing  to  you.  If  you  cannot  take 
me  to  your  heart,  strike  me  to  your  feet.' 
She  tottered  towards  him,  but  midway  her 
limbs  gave  way  under  her,  and  she  sank 
upon  her  knees.  '  Here,  on  my  knees,  I  ask 
you  to  strike.  I  have  clone  wrong  :  punish 
me.' 

'  Be  reasonable  ;  you  contradict  yourself,' 
he  said,  stepping  forward. 

'  I  do  contradict  myself.  I  asked  you  to 
punish  me  no  more  ;  now  I  implore  you  to 
punish  me  still  more.  I  cannot  be  reason- 
able. My  madness  has  not  passed  away.  I 
love  you  still.' 

He  stooped  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 
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She  caught  his  hands  in  hers,  and,  looking 
up  in  his  face  with  impassioned  fervour, 
murmured  : 

'  Kiss  me,  Lesley,  if  you  love  me.' 
'  I  cannot  kiss  you,'  he  replied.     '  My  love 
is  dead.' 

She  flung  his  hands  away  without  a  word, 
struggled  alone  to  her  feet,  and  with  a  back- 
ward glance  of  abhorrence  passed  into  her 
room. 

For  some  time  Lesley  stood  where  Olga 
had  left  him,  inert  with  a  horrible  feeling 
of  moral  impotency  akin  to  the  physical 
sensation  of  a  sleeper  whose  limbs  refuse  to 
answer  to  his  will.  What  could  he  do  to 
revive  his  love  for  Olga  if  his  love  indeed 
were  dead  ?  he  asked  himself,  as  he  went  to 
his  room. 

Closing  the  door,  he  took  from  the  shelf 
the  first  book  that  came  to  hand,  and  threw 
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himself  in    the    chair   by   the   table.      Then, 
turning  his  head  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
draw  the  reading-lamp  to  his  side,  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  dish  of  spring  flowers  :   his  hand, 
forgetting  its  purpose,  fell  on  the  table.     At 
first  he  regarded  them  without    sentiment — 
his  eyes   simply  fascinated   by  the    patch   of 
bright  colour  ;  presently  one  hanging  snow- 
drop    centred    his     attention.       The     book 
slipped    from    his    hand,    and   he    drew   the 
plate    towards     him     to     examine    it    more 
closely — moved   by  some  vague  curiosity  to 
know    how    the   bell    was    attached    to    the 
stem.     The  earthy  smell  of  the  moss  brought 
the    beech- woods    to    his    recollection  ;    then 
the  crocuses  recalled  past  mornings  of  early 
spring.     His  heart  began  to  ache — he  knew 
not  why.     He  bent  down,  and  drew  a  long- 
breath  of  the  delicate  odour. 

'  She   put   them   here  for   me,'  he  said   to 
himself,  '  to  give  me  pleasure/ 
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Now  the  spring  flowers  and  Olga  were 
in  his  mind.  The  freshness  and  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  the  flowers  were  hers  as  he 
saw  her  before  misery  came  to  blast  her 
young  life.  He  looked  away  from  the 
blooms  ;  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
they  must  fade  and  wither.  His  glance  fell 
on  the  packet,  and  he  took  it  up.  It  was 
unopened.  He  tore  the  end  of  the  long  blue 
envelope,  and  drew  out  the  enclosure.  At  a 
glance  he  knew  what  it  was. 

'  It  was  given  to  her,  and  she  has  laid  it 
here  for  me,  with  the  flowers,'  he  reflected. 

Then  the  flowers,  the  cottage,  and  Olga 
were  mingled  in  his  mind.  He  saw  her 
again  in  her  light  dress  and  garden  hat, 
bending  beside  him  over  the  border  in  the 
garden,  and  -felt  the  touch  of  her  fingers  as 
she  handed  him  a  bulb  to  plant,  heard  her 
rippling  laughter  as  Rags,  broken  loose  again, 
rushed  on  to  the  scene,  playing   havoc  with 
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the  beds  they  had  prepared  for  planting. 
What  days  of  happiness  and  joy  they  were — 
unclouded  by  one  captious  word,  one  sombre 
look  from  her  !  And  was  that  joy  lost  for 
ever  ?  Would  he  never  again  feel  that  he 
had  all  the  world  could  bestow  in  her  love  ? 
Reason  answered  that  his  heart  would  not 
thus  be  wrung  with  the  sense  of  loss  unless 
he  still  loved  the  thing  he  grieved  to  lose. 
Then  the  conviction  dawned  upon  him  that 
his  love  was  not  dead  ;  that  his  heart  still 
yearned  towards  his  wife  ;  and  that  in  time 
her  love  would  give  fresh  joy  to  life. 

He  drew  the  flowers  closer  to  him,  circling 
the  dish  with  his  arms,  bending  over  them 
with  spread  nostrils,  and  the  hot  blood  glow- 
ing in  his  face — clinging  deliriously  to  the 
idea  of  still  existing  love  with  the  tena- 
cious instinct  of  self-preservation,  for  that 
alone  could  make  life  worth  having.  The 
flowers   gave  him  new  life — restored  vitality 
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to  his  better  nature.  They  carried  him  back 
to  the  days  of  happiness,  and  losing  sight  for 
the  first  time  since  misfortune  had  beset  him 
of  his  immediate  surroundings,  he  ceased  to 
suffer  from  their  demoralizing  influence.  A 
tremendous  pressure  was  removed.  He 
breathed  again  freely  and  healthfully. 

'  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth 
having  but  love,'  he  said. 

What  if  he  had  to  renounce  family,  friends, 
position,  and  all  the  artificial  pleasures  of 
society  ?  The  natural  delights  of  sponta- 
neous love  would  more  than  compensate  the 
loss.  This  renunciation  would  bring  happi- 
ness, not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  woman  who 
loved  him.  There  was  relief  for  both  within 
his  grasp  ;  by  a  word  he  could  end  their 
maddening  misery. 

i  She  is  there  in  the  next  room/  he  said, 
springing  to  his  feet.  '  She  shall  know  that 
I,  too,  love  still.' 

vol.  in.  45 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Lesley  opened  the  door  of  his  room 
brusquely,  and  then,  with  the  handle  still 
in  his  hand,  stopped,  aj)palled  by  a  sudden 
perception  of  the  immense  consequences  in- 
volved in  the  irrevocable  act  he  was  about 
to  perform.  It  was  not  what  he  and  Olga 
also  eventually  must  suffer  from  the  moral 
degradation  of  exile  that  terrified  him,  but 
the  consideration  that  children  might  spring 
from  this  union  who  must  blush  for  their 
mother. 

Swayed  alternately  by  passion  and  prin- 
ciple, he  stood  for  some  moments  by  the  open 
door,  irresolute ;  then,  led  by  the  higher  feel- 
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ing  of  duty,  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps,  and 
dropped  again  into  his  chair  by  the  table. 
A  revulsion  came  as  his  eyes  fell  once  more 
on  the  flowers,  and  laying  his  arms  on  the 
table  before  them,  he  dropped  his  face  in 
his  hands,  with  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for 
guidance. 

'  My  God  !  what  shall  I  do  ?'  he  groaned. 

The  fierce  sense  of  injustice  under  which 
Olga  had  revolted  against  Lesley's  treatment 
passed  away,  and  gradually  gave  place  to  feel- 
ings of  a  more  reasonable  kind. 

'  Why  should  I  be  angry  with  Lesley  be- 
cause just  now  he  does  not  love  me  as  I  love 
him  ?'  she  asked  ii^i-^elf.  '  It  does  not  depend 
upon  his  will.  Our  hearts  are  not  machines 
that  we  can  make  go  or  stop  as  we  will.  M}r 
own  shows  that.  When  we  are  hungry,  we 
eat ;  but  appetite  will  not  come  when  we  want 
it.     How  can  he  love  when  his  mind  is  dis- 
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tracted  by  misfortunes,  and  how  can  I  expect 
him  to  love  me,  who  have  brought  all  these 
misfortunes  upon  him  ?  He  cannot  feel  as 
I  do.  Our  lots  are  not  the  same.  I  have 
lost  nothing  that  belonged  to  me ;  but  every- 
thing that  was  his  by  right — father,  friends, 
the  respect  of  the  world,  fortune,  future  — 
everything  has  been  lost,  and  through  me. 
His  love  was  not  of  a  base  kind :  he  loved 
me  for  my  better  qualities,  and  if  it  seems 
to  him  that  his  love  was  misplaced  and  I 
have  no  better  qualities,  what  is  there  left  to 
love?  Why,  I  have  not  even  beauty  now  to 
charm  his  senses. 

'  Men  have  lost  their  reason  under  a  slighter 
shock  than  this — none  could  recover  from 
such  a  blow  in  a  few  weeks  ;  it  may  be 
months  before  he  loves  me  again.  Oh,  I 
am  grateful  that  he  did  not  listen  to  my 
prayer !  Now,  when  he  opens  his  arms  to 
me,  I  shall  know  that  he  wants  me  to  come 
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to  them.  And  he  will  take  me  in  them  again ! 
He  said  his  love  was  dead ;  it  seemed  so  to 
him,  but  it  cannot  be.  His  nature  is  too 
strong  to  change  so  quickly. 

'  I  must  be  patient  and  wise.  If  I  am  not 
a  fool,  he  will  see  little  by  little  that  I  have 
good  in  me  :  that  his  faith  was  not  really 
misplaced  ;  that  I  have  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  I  shall  grow  happier 
with  patient  striving  to  do  right,  and  with 
happiness  my  temper  will  grow  sweeter,  and 
my  prettiness,  maybe,  will  come  back  with 
the  chastened  look  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  great  sorrow.' 

At  that  moment  she  heard  the  door  of 
Lesley's  room  open.  Thinking  he  intended 
to  go  out,  she  rose  quickly  to  her  feet,  under 
the  impulse  of  her  heart.  She  must  have 
given  him  pain.  If  she  could  she  would 
lessen  the  trouble  she  had  caused.  She 
would    tell    him    she    repented    her  violence ; 
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tell  him  of  her  resolution  to  be  patient  and 
reasonable  ;  tell  him  that  she  did  not  expect 
him  to  love  her  yet,  and  would  henceforth 
strive  only  to  do  right  and  win  his  affection 
by  submission  and  self-control. 

With  these  resolutions  she  gently  opened 
her  door  and  entered  the  adjoining  room. 
Finding  that  Lesley  was  not  there,  she  crossed 
to  the  open  door  of  his  room,  and  looked  in. 
She  saw  him,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands ;  there  was  such  grief  and  despair  in 
his  attitude  as  she  had  never  seen  him  exhibit 
before.  What  did  it  mean?  It  was  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  cold  apathy  he  had  shown  in 
repelling  her  advances.  It  was  inconceivable 
that  he  should  change  in  so  brief  a  space 
of  time.  Suddenly  she  started,  stifling  a 
cry  of  pain  as  the  conviction  flashed  upon 
her  xhat  Lesley  was  thinking,  not  of  her, 
but  of  Evelyn.  The  flowers  had  been  moved; 
his  hand  touched  them;  the  packet  had  been 
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opened ;  his  arm  rested  on  that  paper ;  he 
looked  upon  them  as  a  gift  left  for  him  by 
Evelyn,  and  they  told  him  what  he  had 
lost  beside  position  and  fortune  in  marrying 
another. 

Olga,  trembling  and  dazed  like  one  rising 
too  soon  from  a  sick-bed,  tottered  back 
to  her  room,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed. 

1  It  is  true !  it  is  true !'  she  murmured. 
'  His  love  for  me  is  dead ;  but  for  her  his  love 
lives  again/ 

It  was  natural — quite  natural,  she  said  to 
herself  when  the  paroxysm  of  grief  subsided 
and  she  could  reason  calmly.  He  had  loved 
Evelyn  all  his  life,  and  would  have  made  her 
his  wife  had  not  his  affection  been  alienated. 
And  Olga  he  had  loved  also,  until  in  turn 
his  love  had  been  killed  by  the  discovery 
of  her  fault.  Then,  freed  from  the  spell  her 
charms  had  thrown  over  him,  his  heart  had 
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turned  again  to  the  honest,  innocent  English 
girl. 

This  accounted  for  everything — his  apathy, 
his  gloomy  silence,  his  frigid  constraint.  He 
could  not  love  two.  He  was  too  sincere  for 
that ;  and  since  he  could  no  longer  love  her, 
his  heart  had  turned  again  to  Evelyn. 

Well,  how  would  it  end?  Every  malady 
must  have  its  course  and  reach  a  crisis,  be- 
yond which  suffering  ceases  :  the  patient  dies 
or  recovers.  With  the  hope  that  even  the 
dying  cherish  to  the  last,  Olga  thought 
recovery  still  possible.  She  knew  that  Lesley 
would  never  betray  his  love  to  Evelyn.  She 
knew  that  Evelyn  would  regard  such  love 
with  horror,  if  it  were  betrayed  —  that  was 
the  character  of  these  English  ;  she  knew 
also  that  Lesley  would  not  encourage  his 
love  for  Evelyn,  but  endeavour,  with  all 
the  energy  of  principle  and  good  feeling,  to 
make  his  wife's  lot  endurable,  and  in  course 
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of  time  they  would  be  able  to  live  together  in 
a  simple  state  of  contentment.  Oh  yes,  they 
would  recover ;  but  what  a  wretched  existence 
must  it  be  without  that  full  and  perfect  love 
that  makes  life  beautiful  and  strong ! 

When  she  found  Lesley's  room  empty  the 
next  morning,  she  said: 

c  He  has  gone  to  Pangbourne  to  say  why  I 
cannot  be  their  guest.  He  will  tell  them  that 
I  am  not  a  fit  friend  for  Evelyn.  I  wish  I 
had  spared  him  that  shame.' 

Had  Lesley  been  there  his  wife's  humility 
and  sorrow  must  have  overcome  the  last  effort 
to  resist  the  natural  impulse  of  his  awakened 
sympathy.  Aware  of  his  weakness,  fearing 
her  influence,  and  still  striving  to  maintain 
the  course  dictated  by  principle,  he  had  left 
home,  still  haunted  by  the  dreams  of  his 
unrestful  sleep,  not  daring  to  encounter  the 
regard  of  Olga's  mournful  eyes.  And  now 
he  was  wandering  where  accident  guided  his 
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steps,  endeavouring  to  find  some  practical 
issue  from  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him.  Those  difficulties  were  greater  now  that 
returning  love  barred  the  way  to  separation. 
His  mind  was  less  capable  of  adopting  stoic 
measures  now  that  passion  sapped  his  will. 
Some  vague  notion  floated  in  his  imagina- 
tion of  going  away  for  some  months,  and 
leaving  his  wife  upon  her  own  resources, 
thinking  that  in  his  absence  she  might  form 
a  new  circle  of  acquaintances,  which  would 
reconcile  her  to  a  longer  and  more  indefinite 
period  of  separation.  Putting  himself  in  her 
place,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  more  endur- 
able to  live  friendless  and  in  perpetual  solitude 
than  under  the  unnatural  conditions  he  had 
imposed. 

In  the  evening,  as  he  proceeded  along 
Piccadilly  in  a  state  of  mental  abstraction, 
he  was  stopped  by  a  crowd  outside  the 
St.   James's   Hall.      Lifting  his  eyes,  Lesley 
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saw  upon  the  wall  a  printed  announcement 
of  a  concert,  and  his  wife's  name  in  large 
letters.  He  was  seized  with  an  intense 
desire  to  hear  Olga  sing. 

'  Perhaps  I  may  never  hear  her  sing  again, 
he  said  to  himself,  with  a  terrible  presenti- 
ment of  the  truth. 

He  paid  for  a  cheap  seat,  where  he  might 
not  be  recognised,  and  went  in  with  the 
stream  of  visitors.  With  irritable  impatience 
he  sat  through  the  opening  part  of  the  con- 
cert. To  his  ear  every  voice  was  harsh,  and 
out  of  tune — every  song  intolerably  tedious. 
When  the  ballad  preceding  Olga's  appear- 
ance came  to  an  end,  his  nervous  excitement 
took  another  form.  The  wild  beating  of  his 
heart  stifled  respiration.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  air  to  breathe.  He  sat  immovable, 
straining  his  eyes  upon  the  platform  where 
she  was  to  come  as  if  some  tragic  act  was  in 
preparation. 
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As  soon  as  Olga  was  seen  coming  down  to 
the  front,  the  whole  audience  welcomed  her  ; 
but  the  applause  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  burst  forth  when  she  passed  the  musicians 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  spectators. 
The  light  and  life  were  gone  from  her  face  ; 
her  bearing  had  lost  its  pride  and  vigour. 
She  was  but  the  wasted  shadow  of  herself. 
Those  who  knew  her  were  shocked  by  the 
change  in  her  appearance,  and  even  those  who 
had  never  seen  her  before  perceived  that  she 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  sing  in  public. 

1  Why,  she  doesn't  even  smile,'  whispered 
someone  in  front  of  Lesley. 

There  was  something  terrible  in  her  im- 
passive attitude,  and  the  awful  sadness  of 
her  eyes. 

'  Quite  a  wreck !  I'm  afraid  she  will  break 
down,'  was  the  whispered  answer. 

Olga  sang  a  Russian  cradle  song.  In 
happier     days     the     mist    would    gather    in 
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Lesley's  eyes  as  he  listened  to  his  wife's 
touching  expression  of  the  young  mother's 
yearning  hope  and  embracing  love ;  now  the 
tears  ran  down  his  face  because  of  the  utter 
absence  of  emotion  in  her  voice.  To  sing  like 
that  all  joy  and  hope  must  have  gone  from 
her  heart.  Those  who  observed  his  agitation 
wondered  what  there  was  in  the  song  to  move 
him  in  this  manner.  Olga  had  altogether 
failed  to  awaken  their  sympathy  :  she  had  not 
even  broken  down. 

There  was  scarcely  any  applause  as  Olga 
left  the  platform — a  feeble  attempt  on  the 
part  of  her  personal  friends  ;  that  was  all. 

Olga  was  to  sing  again,  but  Lesley  would 
not  stay  to  hear  her.  It  tortured  him  to 
think  of  her  going  again  through  this  ordeal. 
She,  too,  must  realize  that  her  hold  on  the 
public  was  gone — that  the  crowds  who  had 
made  her  their  idol  would  presently  cease  to 
listen  patiently  to  her  voice. 
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'  Regular  smash  up  !'  '  It's  all  up  with 
her  !'  '  Melancholy  exhibition  !'  '  Sooner 
she  retires  the  better  !'  '  Not  likely  to  have 
any  more  of  Mrs.  Dunbar  !' 

These  were  some  of  the  comments  that 
Lesley  caught  as  he  pushed  his  way  out. 

When  he  got  into  the  street,  all  doubt  as 
to  the  course  he  should  take  was  gone  from 
his  mind.  No  consideration  of  principle  or 
anything  else  should  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  wife  to  this  crushing  misery. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

The  Right  Hon.  was  passing  with  measured 
steps  through  the  dingy  station  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  at  Westminster  Bridge  on 
his  way  to  the  House,  when  he  received  an 
unpleasant  shock,  which  caused  him  to  stop 
abruptly.  Upon  the  wall  was  a  railway 
advertisement  of  a  route  to  Southern  Italy, 
with  highly-coloured  illustrations  of  the  most 
attractive  stopping-places,  and  a  young  man 
was  standing  before  it  so  like  Lesley  in 
some  respects  that  at  the  first  glance  the 
Right  Hon.  thought  it  was  he ;  so  unlike 
him  in  others  that  the  next  moment  he 
doubted    if    it    could   be   his    son.       Feeling 
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himself  under  observation,  the  young  man 
turned,  and,  without  any  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  pinched  and  haggard  features, 
held  out  his  hand,  and  said  : 

'  Father  !' 

The  Right  Hon.  took  his  son's  hand  and 
held  it  in  silence  for  a  moment  as  he  looked 
with  unwonted  pain  in  his  face.  Then  he 
said  : 

'  What  are  you  doing  here,  Lesley  ?' 

' 1  came  in  to  look  at  this  advertisement, 
sir,  and  I  was  thinking  that  Capri  would  be 
a  good  place  to  go  to.' 

'  Yes,  very  pleasant  for  those  who  have 
leisure— and  money.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  go  there/  Lesley  observed, 
turning  again  to  the  bill  without  noticing  his 
father's  objection. 

'  You  will  come  and  see  me  beforehand, 
I  suppose  ?' 

;  I  intended  to  find  you  either  to-night  or 
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to-morrow    morning   in    order   to    say    good- 
bye.' 

'  I  have  an  hour's  work  in  the  House.  Go 
to  Gloucester  Place  and  wait  till  I  return.' 

Lesley  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  when 
the  Right  Hon.  reached  home  an  hour  or 
two  later  he  found  him  seated  in  the  library 
studying  a  Baedecker.  The  Right  Hon.  had 
entered  unheard,  and  stood  at  the  door  re- 
garding him,  as  he  silently  drew  off  his  gloves, 
with  dismal  apprehension.  Lesley's  unkempt 
hair,  his  creased  linen,  his  unbuttoned  coat, 
had  a  significance  to  his  eyes  only  less  dis- 
tressing than  the  signs  of  physical  unhealthi- 
ness  in  the  sallow  skin  and  hollow  cheek. 

He  closed  the  door,  and  crossing  the  room 
to  lay  his  gloves  in  their  customary  place, 
made  some  observation  on  the  public  question 
of  the  day,  as  if  that  were  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts. 

'  Well,  Lesley,'  he  said,  when  he  had  seated 

vol.  111.  46 
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himself  in   his    easy-chair,   '  so  you  think  of 
going  away  V 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  there  are  several  reasons  that 
render  it  necessary  as  well  as  advisable.' 

'  For  example.' 

'  To  give  you  the  first  that  comes  to  my 
mind  :  The  Caldecotts  are  pressing  us  to 
visit  them.  Other  friends  may  make  the 
same  advances.  They  will  force  me  to  tell 
a  lie  about  my  wife — or  the  truth.' 

'  Neither  is  advisable,  certainly.  What 
arrangements  have  you  made  with  regard  to 
your  wife  ?' 

'  She  will  go  with  me.' 

'  Ah,  it  has  come  to  that  !' 

'  I  cannot  leave  her  without  a  friend.  Her 
position  is  worse  than  mine.' 

1  So  is  the  position  of  many  other  male- 
factors.' 

'  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  guided  by 
feeling.     But — I  shall  stick  to  her.' 
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1  As  long  as  she  will  stick  to  you,  eh  ? 
How  long  do  you  think  that  will  be  V  He 
paused  for  a  reply,  and,  getting  none,  con- 
tinued :  '  I  will  tell  you.  It  will  be  just  as 
long  as  the  novelty  of  change  lasts,  and  no 
longer.  You  are  putting  yourself  to  expense, 
which  you  can  ill  afford  just  now,  to  stave 
off  for  a  few  weeks  or  months — the  inevitable.' 

'  If  you  mean  that  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  months  we  shall  separate,  you  are  mis- 
taken.' 

'  You  think  it  possible  that  you  will  live 
abroad  with  your  wife  till  the  end  of  your 
life  ?' 

1  Yes/ 

'  Do  you  intend  to  repudiate  your  debts  ?' 

1  Certainly  not.  Why  should  you  think 
that  ? 

'  Because  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  pay 
them.  Your  liabilities  amount  to  two  or 
three  hundred  a  year  ;    your  expenses  will  be 

46—2 
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two  or  three  hundred  more.  How  will  }7ou 
make  five  hundred  a  year  at  Capri  ?  That  is 
not  a  matter  for  after- consideration.  In  every 
undertaking  the  first  question  that  should 
present  itself  to  an  honest  man  is,  "  Can  I 
afford  it  ?"  Evidently  that  has  not  entered 
your  mind  at  all,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  your  state  of  utter  de- 
moralization. ' 

Lesley  made  no  reply,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  silence,  the  Right  Hon.  continued  : 

'  If  your  happiness  or  welfare  depended  on 
the  execution  of  this  scheme,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  would  pay  your  debts  and  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  your  subsistence.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  Your  happiness  and 
welfare  depend  on  your  separation  from  this 
woman,  who  is  ruining  your  life.  For  that 
reason  I  will  not  support  in  any  way  a  project 
which  involves  your  living  with  her.  I  will 
encounter  even  the  disgrace  of  your  defalcation 
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rather  than  lend  assistance  to  a  scheme  which 
my  conscience  condemns.' 

'  Father,  I  love  my  wife  !'  Lesley  exclaimed, 
in  a  broken  voice. 

'  Then  you  must  consider  her  feeling  in  this 
matter.  Is  her  happiness  likely  to  be  increased 
by  exile  on  a  Mediterranean  rock  1  I  doubt 
it.     Do  you  know  her  views  ?' 

'  I  have  not  seen  her  since  I  came  to  this 
decision.' 

'  I  thought  you  had  not  consulted  her. 
She  would  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  point- 
ing out  your  folly.  I  could  suggest  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  be  far  more  acceptable  to 
her.' 

'  For  God's  sake  let  me  know  it,  then  !' 
cried  Lesley,  with  sudden  animation. 

i 1  would  propose  to  let  you  have  your  own 
way  about  going  to  Capri  or  anywhere  else 
you  like  out  of  England,  and  pay  her  ten 
pounds  a  week  to  stay  in  London.' 
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'  If  she  could  do  that !'  Lesley  exclaimed, 
starting  under  the  sting  of  a  jealous  suspicion. 

'  If  she  would  take  ten  pounds  a  week  to 
stay  in  London,  you  would  go  to  Capri  ?' 

1  To  the  devil — anywhere  !' 

'  It  is  too  late  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Dunbar 
to-night;  but  if  your  resolution  holds  good 
till  to-morrow  morning,  Lesley,  I  will  make  this 
offer,  on  condition  that  you  stay  in  this  house 
till  I  bring  her  answer.  I  cannot  give  her  the 
opportunity  of  repeating  that  coup  de  theatre  by 
which  she  upset  my  former  attempt  to  save  you.' 

Lesley  accepted  the  offer. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing the  Right  Hon.  called  to  see  Olga,  and 
was  shown  into  the  sitting-room  by  Mrs. 
Grough.  Almost  simultaneously  Olga,  in 
her  dressing-gown  and  with  her  hair  neatly 
knotted  on  her  head,  entered  the  room  from 
her  chamber. 
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1  Where  is  Lesley  ?'  she  faltered,  grasping 
the  back  of  a  chair  for  support. 

'  I  left  him  half  an  hour  ago  in  Gloucester 
Place.     There  is  no  cause  for  alarm.' 

'  Thank  God  !'  murmured  Olga,  dropping  in 
the  chair. 

She  had  last  seen  Lesley  bending  over 
Evelyn's  flowers,  broken  down,  as  she 
believed,  by  the  despairing  memory  of  the 
long-loved  girl  who  should  have  been  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Go  ugh  had  found  his  room  empty 
when  she  came  down  in  the  morning.  Since 
then  he  had  not  come  home.  In  the  night 
a  horrible  fear  had  flashed  upon  the  unhappy 
wife's  mind  that  Lesley  had  put  an  end  to 
his  wretched  life — a  fear  suggested  perhaps 
by  a  mental  tendency  to  regard  self-destruc- 
tion as  the  only  conclusion  to  her  own 
misery. 

The  Right  Hon.  had  prepared  his  mind  for 
a    theatrical    display    of   emotion  ;    but    pre- 
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jucliced  and  suspicious  as  he  was,  he  had 
to  admit  to  himself  that  no  artifice  could 
supply  the  signs  of  physical  suffering  he  found 
in  Olga's  wasted  face.  After  giving  her  a  few 
moments  to  recover,  he  said : 

'  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about  my  son. 
We  will  discuss  the  subject  at  once,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  you.' 

1 1  can  think  of  nothing  else — it  is  every- 
thing to  me.' 

'  Lesley  finds  that  existence  under  the 
present  conditions  is  no  longer  possible.' 

'  Why,  no.  It  must  end.  A  man  and  his 
wife  cannot  live  together  without  sympathy — 
without  love.' 

'  That  is  precisely  my  opinion,'  said  the 
Right  Hon.  in  his  blandest  tone,  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  the  way  smoothed  by  one 
from  whom  he  had  expected  nothing  but 
obstruction.  '  You  are  a  woman  of  the  world, 
and  see  things  clearly;  Lesley  is  less  practical, 
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and  has  led  himself  to  believe  that  you  and  he 
could  live  together  with  a  slight  modification 
of  existing  circumstances.' 

'  What  modifications  do  you  mean  ¥  Olga 
asked  eagerly. 

'  He  believes  that  some  sort  of  modus  Vivendi 
could  be  established  if  you  were  to  live 
together  in  another  country — in  the  South 
of  Italy,  for  example.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Olga,  and  thinking 
that  Lesley's  object  was  to  remove  himself 
from  Evelyn,  she  added  tenderly:  'He  is 
always  good.  He  would  sacrifice  everything 
for  principle.' 

The  Right  Hon.  coughed  to  avoid  a  direct 
reply,  Olga's  observation  being  less  indicative 
of  clear  sight  than  it  might  have  been  if  she 
had  seen  that  he  would  sacrifice  even  principle 
for  love  of  her. 

'  Living  abroad  would  rather  aggravate 
than    remove    the   evil,'    he    said.     '  All    that 
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Lesley  has  ever  earned  in  England  does  not 
amount  to  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could  make 
five  or  six  hundred  a  year  abroad.  You 
might  help  him,  to  be  sure,  by  writing.' 

Olga  shook  her  head  hopelessly . 

*  Society  has  made  me  successful,'  she  said. 
'  Society  will  forget  me  in  a  few  weeks  and  set 
someone  else  up  in  my  place.  I  have  written 
under  another  name,  and  my  article  has  been 
returned.  I  cannot  even  sing  now;  to-night 
I  may  be  hissed.  Many  have  better  voices 
than  mine,  and  what  else  have  I  to  charm 
people  with  ?  Look  at  me — my  beauty  has 
gone;  my  spirit  is  broken ;  I  have  no  heart  to 
be  gay.  They  Avill  laugh  at  me  abroad.  I 
could  not  expect  to  help  Lesley.' 

1  You  will  recover  a  great  deal  of  what  you 
have  lost  when  the  cause  of  your  present  un- 
happiness  is  removed.' 

4  It  cannot    be   removed.     I    shall   not    be 
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happy  again,'  said  Olga,  in  atone  of  melancholy 
conviction. 

'  Pardon  me,  I  think  you  may.  But  not 
while  you  live  with  Lesley,  for  several  reasons. 
If  Lesley  fails  to  meet  his  obligations,  he  will 
be  known  as  a  defaulter.  That  will  compel 
him  to  live  apart  from  honest  people.' 

'  He  must  do  that,  even  without  any  fresh 
degradation.  If  he  cannot  take  me  with  him 
to  visit  people  of  his  own  class  in  England,  he 
cannot  do  so  elsewhere.' 

1  Perfectly  true!'  exclaimed  the  Right  Hon. 
'  And  the  result  would  be  that  you  would  be 
thrown  completely  on  one  another,  with  what 
feeling  of  remorse  and  bitter  self-reproach  you 
may  imagine.' 

'  I  have  imagined  it.  A  clay  would  come 
when  he  must  hate  me.     It  must  not  be.' 

■  One  must  consider  also  the  influence  of 
such  a  life  upon  your  family.' 

'  I  might  have   children ' — there  was   such 
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pathetic  tenderness  in  Olga's  voice  as  she 
spoke  that  the  Right  Hon.  turned  uneasily 
in  his  chair — '  little  ones  whose  questions  I 
could  not  answer.  I  have  thought  of  that. 
One  can  think  so  much  in  a  night !' 

'  Happily  these  greater  misfortunes  may  be 
obviated.' 

'  Tell  me  how,'  said  Olga,  with  only  a  little 
tremor  in  her  voice. 

'  By  separation.' 

Olga  dropped  her  head  without  any  other 
sign  of  emotion.  She  had  thought  of  this 
also  in  the  night ! 

'  I  have  offered  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  you,'  continued  the  Right  Hon., 
'  and  to  free  Lesley  from  his  debts,  on  con- 
dition that  you  live  in  England  whilst  he  goes 
abroad.' 

'  I  shall  still  be  his  wife,'  said  Olga,  think- 
ing of  Evelyn. 

'  For  a  certain   period,   yes.      But   after    a 
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lapse   of    time — seven   years,  I  believe — you 
will  be  able  to  sue  for  a  divorce.' 

'  Seven  years — that  is  a  long  while.' 

'  You  will  still  be  a  young  woman  then. 
The  provision  I  make  will  be  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity.  After  the  divorce  you  will  be 
free  to  marry  again.' 

She  looked  at  him  without  anger.  It  was 
natural,  she  said  to  herself,  that  he  should 
think  of  her  less  kindly  than  he  would  of 
another  woman,  and  attribute  worldly  selfish- 
ness to  her. 

•  AVhat  does  Lesley  say  to  this  proposal  ?' 
she  asked,  her  lips  trembling. 

'  He  will  accept  the  conditions  if  you  do.' 

'  Not  otherwise  ?' 

'  No.' 

She  turned  away,  for  the  tears  were  blind- 
ing her.  She  was  thinking  only  of  Lesley. 
Seven  years — it  was  long  for  one  to  live  with- 
out love  :  one's  heart  would  break  in  less  time. 
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The  tears  had  fallen  when  she  rose. 

'  I  will  release  him,'  she  said,  without  rais- 
ing her  head. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Gough  came  in  to  tell 
Olga  that  the  fly  was  at  the  door.  Latterly 
Olga  had  refused  no  engagement  offered  her, 
and  to-day  she  was  to  sing  at  an  afternoon 
concert  at  Hanover  Square. 

'  You  are  going  out  ;  I  will  not  detain  you,' 
said  the  Right  Hon.,  rising.  '  When  may  I 
see  you  again  to  conclude  the  arrangement  ? 

'  To-night.' 

'  Shall  we  say  seven  o'clock  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

The  Right  Hon.  paused,  hat  in  hand. 

'  Lesley  may  insist  on  hearing  this  decision 
from  your  own  lips,'  he  said. 

1  You  can  bring  him  with  you,'  and  then, 
covering  her  face  with  her  trembling  fingers, 
she  added,  '  It  will  be  all  the  same  to  me 
then.' 
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Mrs.  Gough,  venturing  timidly  to  enter  the 
room  half  an  hour  later,  found  her  mistress 
sitting  with  three  tear-stained  letters  in  her 
lap — all  that  Lesley  had  ever  found  occasion 
to  write  to  her  —  still  in  her  dressing- 
gown. 

'  It's  past  one,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  and 
the  fly  man  has  sent  up  twice/ 

'  I  had  forgotten,'  said  Olga,  going  to  the 
side  table  for  writing  materials.  '  Would 
you  like  to  go  to  a  concert  this  afternoon  ?' 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  ma'am  !  I'm  that  fond  of 
music,  and  so  is  Polly.' 

;  Take  her  with  you,'  said  Olga,  as  she 
wrote ;  '  you  can  go  in  the  fly.  Give  this 
letter  to  the  man  at  the  entrance.  He  will 
pass  you  in.' 

'  Oh,  shan't  we  hear  you  sing,  ma'am  ?' 

'  No,  Mrs.  Gough/  said  Olga,  giving  the 
letter  she  had  written.  '  I  shall  never  sing 
asfain.' 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

As  the  door  closed  on  Mrs.  Gough  and  her 
niece,  Olga  rose  from  her  seat,  the  mere 
sound  serving  as  an  incentive  to  action. 

She  was  quite  alone  now,  free  to  dispose 
of  herself  as  she  would.  But  there  was  no 
necessity  for  haste  :  some  hours  must  elapse 
before  Lesley  came  for  his  release.  With 
that  reflection  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  looked  around  her  slowly,  her 
eyes  dwelling  first  on  one  familiar  object, 
then  on  another,  as  they  brought  fresh 
reminiscences  to  her  mind  There  was 
scarcely  a  thing  which  did  not  awake  some 
tender   memory.      She    passed    into    her   bed- 
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room,  and  there,  silent  and  motionless,  re- 
viewed the  past  through  the  medium  of 
things  that  came  under  her  lingering  regard. 
The  dress  she  was  to  have  worn  at  the  con- 
cert lay  upon  a  chair.  She  remembered  the 
night  she  wore  it  for  the  first  time — how 
Lesley  held  her  at  arm's  length  while  he 
admired  her  in  it :  held  her  there,  devour- 
ing her  with  his  eyes,  till  his  patience  gave 
way,  and  he  drew  her  to  him  with  a  cry  of 
joy,  and  pressed  her  to  his  breast.  The 
dress  was  old  now  ;  she  had  wTorn  it  so 
often  that  it  was  seamy  and  faded.  How 
many  times  had  she  said,  '  I  must  buy  myself 
a  new  one,'  but  put  off  the  expense  for  the 
sake  of  economy  !  Ah,  wTell  !  there  was  no 
need  to  buy  another  now. 

The  wardrobe  door  stood  open  j  there 
hung  the  dress  Lesley  had  chosen  for  her 
at  Reading.  He  liked  that,  too.  When  they 
were  going  for  a  scramble  in  the  woods  and 

vol.  in.  47 
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she  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  she 
should  wear,  he  had  said.  '  Wear  the  dear 
old  gray,  love.'  What  would  he  do  with  it 
when  she  was  gone,  Olga  wondered.  And 
that  trifle  she  had  bought  him  for  his  birth- 
day  with  a  secret  fear  that  he  might  include 
it  in  the  category  of  despised  gimcracks — he 
had  never  failed  to  hang  his  watch  in  it  while 
they  were  one,  and  what  kindness  there  wras 
in  the  humour  with  which  he  spoke  of  it  from 
time  to  time. 

In  this  survey,  which  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes,  more  pictures  came  into  the  poor, 
unhappy  woman's  mind  than  would  till  the 
longest  romance.  There  was  something  of 
Lesley  and  happiness  in  everything  she  saw, 
and  the  word  '  farewell '  lay  aching  in  her 
heart.  What  a  farewell  !  Not  the  farewell 
of  one  who  hopes  to  see  the  beloved  face 
again,  but  a  farewell  irrevocable  and  eternal. 

It    was    over.      She    had  resisted   the   past 
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and  come  back  to  the  present  after  a  brief 
spasm  of  fainting  agony,  in  which  she  fondly 
believed  that  her  life  would  pass  away  with- 
out further  effort.  She  was  in  Lesley's 
room  now  ;  the  blinding  passion  of  tears 
which  had  sprung  from  her  overcharged 
heart  was  ended,  and  she  felt  more  reason- 
able —  better  prepared  to  do  what  yet  re- 
mained to  complete  her  expiation. 

Better  to  get  it  over  quickly,  she  thought, 
before  some  fresh  outburst  of  emotion 
weakened  her  hand  and  its  purpose.  How 
was  it  to  be  done  ?  she  asked  herself,  looking 
round  the  room  again,  but  swiftly  this  time. 
It  mattered  little  how,  provided  that  the 
instrument  was  sure.  There  used  to  be  a 
long  Spanish  stiletto  on  Lesley's  desk  which 
he  employed  as  a  paper-knife  :  that  would 
do. 

She  opened  the  desk  and  looked  in.  The 
stiletto    was    not   in    the    open    *pace    there. 

4:7—2 
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She  glanced  round  the  room  again,  and  fail- 
ing to  see  what  she  sought,  she  asked  her- 
self what  she  could  use  instead.  Then  she 
recollected  that  Lesley,  sitting  before  the 
desk  one  day,  had  turned,  holding  up  a  little 
phial,  which  he  said  contained  enough  laud- 
anum to  kill  two  men.  If  she  could  find 
that  it  would  serve  better  than  the  stiletto. 
She  could  die  without  even  a  few  minutes' 
pain  :  she  would  sleep  into  eternity.  The 
idea  of  sleep — a  long,  long,  unwaking  sleep, 
without  dreams,  with  nothing  but  forgetful- 
ness — was  grateful  to  her,  and  she  turned 
again  to  the  desk  in  this  new  quest.  There 
were  two  drawers  which  she  had  never 
hitherto  opened  ;  she  might  open  them  now 
to  find  the  poison.  Lesley  would  forgive 
her  that.  A  key  was  in  one  of  them  ;  she 
opened  the  drawer.  On  the  top  lay  the 
packet  Evelyn  had  brought.  Olga  took  it 
out    quickly     and     put    it    aside,    that    her 
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thoughts  might  not  again  return  to  the 
cottage  at  Pangbourne. 

-  He  will  know  one  clay  that  Evelyn 
brought  that  for  ine,  not  for  him,'  she  said 
to  herself ;  '  that  I — not  she — laid  it  on  the 
table  for  him.' 

Below  lay  a  photograph.  Turning  it  over, 
she  found  it  was  a  portrait  of  Evelyn.  A 
little  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  her 
heart,  but  it  faded  away  as  she  looked  on 
the  bright,  open  face  of  that  generous  friend 
who  had  renounced  Lesley  for  her  sake 
partly,  whose  sympathy  and  loving-kindness 
had  never  wavered. 

1  You,  too,  have  suffered,  dear,'  she  said 
to  herself,  still  looking  at  the  portrait  ;  '  but 
you  have  not  sinned  as  I  have.  You  may 
smile  again.  He  will  come  to  you  when  I 
am  no  more.  Be  happy,  dear  ' — she  kissed 
the  face — '  farewell !' 

She   replaced  the  photograph  and  laid  the 
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packet  where  she  had  found  it,  wondering 
if  Lesley  would  live  again  in  the  cottage, 
and  sit  on  the  terrace  with  Evelyn  by  his 
side,  and  Rags  stretched  out  in  the  sun  at 
his  master's  feet.  Then  she  closed  the 
drawer,  sure  that  Lesley  would  not  keep 
poison  there. 

Opening  the  other  drawer,  she  found  the 
phial  at  once,  and  by  the  side  of  it  lay  the 
cheques  she  had  laid  on  his  table  during  the 
past  few  weeks.     They  were  her  earnings. 

4  He  will  not  touch  them,'  she  said  ; 
4  they  have  passed  through  my  dishonest 
hands.' 

She  turned  from  the  desk  with  the  phial 
in  her  hand.  But  now  that  she  had  the 
means  to  put  an  end  to  her  life  she  hesitated 
to  employ  them.  No  moral  scruple  with 
regard  to  self-destruction  checked  her.  She 
had  no  fear  of  death.  Lender  the  benumbing 
influence    of    pain    and    remorse    her    nature 
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only  asked  for  eternal  sleep  with  the  craving 
of  those  who  sink  exhausted  in  the  snow. 
Her  reluctance  to  end  the  troubles  of  her 
life  by  suicide  was  due  to  a  purely  unselfish 
consideration. 

1  They  will  find  me  lying  here  dead  when 
they  come,'  she  said  to  herself ;  and  then 
as  a  natural  sequence  she  asked  herself : 
'  What  will  Lesley  do  when  he  speaks 
to  me  in  vain,  when  he  feels  that  my  hand 
is  stiff  and  cold,  and  my  heart  no  longer 
beats  ?  Will  he  be  grateful  for  his  release — 
pleased  that  I  have  released  him  ?  Oh  no  ! 
the  shock  will  shake  off  his  apathy.  He  will 
think  of  me  as  I  was  in  old  times  ;  the 
tender,  kind  feeling  will  return  to  his  heart. 
Then,  when  he  finds  that  I  have  killed  my- 
self, he  will  start  back  in  horror  ;  he  must 
realize  how  much  I  have  suffered,  how  much 
I  have  loved,  to  do  this.  He  will  say  I  have 
killed    myself    for   his    sake  —  that    he    has 
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driven  me  to  suicide.     If  he  had  killed  him- 
self I   should  say   that ' — she  herself  started 
in    horror   at    the    image    presented    by    her 
imagination,    and     for     a    moment    lost    all 
power    to     reason.        Then     she     continued, 
taking    up    the     broken    thread — '  and     the 
belief    would     destroy     my    reason.        If    I 
recovered,   the    memory    of    his    dead    body 
would  haunt   me  to    my  last   day  ;    my    life 
would  be  embittered  with   such  self-reproach 
that  I  could  taste  no  sweetness  in  anything. 
I  should  never  smile  again.      Is  his  conscience 
less  sensitive  than  mine,   his   heart  less  sus- 
ceptible ?     No,  no  !     What  I  should   suffer  he 
must  suffer.     It  is  not  release  I  should  give 
him   by  this  act,  but  life-long  bondage.      He 
would   be  linked  for   ever  to   a   dead  wife — 
chained    to  the   woman  whose   death   he  had 
caused.       Jf    I    hated    him    and    wished    for 
vengeance,    I    could    inflict    no    punishment 
greater  than  this   I   have   thoughtlessly  medi- 
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tated  in  the  name  of  love.  Am  I  a  fool  and 
wicked  as  well?'  The  phial  slipped  from  her 
hand  and  fell  on  the  floor. 

She  clasped  her  chill,  damp  liands  in  mute 
supplication  to  some  external  power  for  light 
and  guidance,  and,  as  her  agitation  subsided, 
began  to  reason  again. 

4 1  must  accept  that  proposal.  There  is  no 
alternative.  He  shall  go.  It  will  be  for  his 
good  to  travel  and  see  new  countries,  and  I 
will  stay  here.  1  will  accept  every  condition. 
What  right  have  I  to  pride  ?  If  the  father 
offers  me  money,  I  will  take  it.  But  I  will 
still  save.  All  that  I  get  shall  be  put  aside 
to  pay  my  debt.  He  cannot  refuse  it  when 
the  time  comes.  It  cannot  be  long — oh  no, 
not  long  !' 

Her  hands  were  clasped  again  in  supplica- 
tion as  she  repeated  the  words  '  not  long !' 
She  sank  in  a  chair  and  sat  absorbed  in 
sombre    reflections,    until    the    sound    of   the 
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door-bell  suddenly  aroused  her.  Had  they 
come  already,  impatient  of  delay  in  their 
anxiety  to  conclude  the  bargain  for  release? 
Opening  the  door,  she  found  not  her  husband 
or  his  father,  but  a  short,  spare  old  gentle- 
man with  an  iron-gray,  closely-clipped  beard, 
standing  before  her.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
fur-trimmed  coat,  and  neatly  gloved.  He  re- 
moved his  hat,  and  held  it  on  a  level  with 
his  shoulder  as  he  addressed  her  after  bowing. 

'  Mrs.  Lesley  Dunbar,'  he  said,  '  may  I  ask 
you  to  give  me  an  interview  of  a  few  minutes  ?' 

Olga  hesitated.  His  accent  was  that  of  a 
Frenchman.     She  did  not  know  the  man. 

'  My  husband  is  not  at  home,'  she  said. 

1 1  know  that.  For  that  reason  I  am  here 
now.  I  have  something  important  to  say  to 
you  about  your  grandfather.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  so  changed  his  position  by 
advancing  one  foot  that  the  door  could  not 
be  closed. 
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Olga  admitted  him,  and  led  the  way  into 
the  living  room.  There,  with  the  table 
between  them,  they  stood,  he  still  hat  in 
hand. 

'  I  speak  Russian  much  better  than  the 
English,'  he  said.  c  If  it  is  not  unpleasing 
to  madam,  we  will  converse  in  our  own 
tongue.' 

Olga  assented,  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head ;  and  their  conversation  proceeded  in 
Russian. 

'  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Lesley  Dunbar  sent 
a  cheque  for  a  large  sum  of  money — fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  I  believe — to  your  grand- 
father.' 

'  Yes.' 

'  That  cheque  and  your  grandfather  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  two  unscrupulous 
persons  named  Parker.  You  know  them,  I 
believe  V 

i  Yes,  I  know  them.' 
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1  The  cheque  is  crossed,  and  made  payable 
to  order  ;  therefore,  the  Parkers  cannot  turn 
it  into  money  without  his  signature,  which 
he  obstinately  refuses  to  give.  It  is  a  trial 
of  patience  on  one  side  and  endurance  on  the 
other,  for  the  Parkers  have  gone  to  the 
length  of  using  torture  to  compel  their 
prisoner  to  endorse  the  cheque.  His  will  is 
proof  against  every  pain  they  dare  inflict. 
They  are  now  slowly  killing  him  by  starva- 
tion. When  he  is  dead  they  can  forge  his 
signature,  and  And  means  to  pass  the  cheque 
through  a  bank  with  impunity.  It  is  in  your 
power,  madam,  to  save  your  grandfather's 
life.' 

'  It  is  in  his  own  power.  He  has  but  to 
give  his  signature,  I  suppose  V 

'  You  are  quite  right.  The  Parkers  are 
cowardly  in  their  villainy.  They  would  give 
your  grandfather  his  liberty  and  get  out  of  the 
country  to-morrow  if  he  would  give  in.      But 
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he  will  not.  Doubtless  you  understand  your 
grandfather's  character  V 

'  Well  enough.  If  he  is  to  be  saved,  how- 
can  I  save  him?' 

'  I  am  coming  to  that.  You  must  be  aware, 
madam,  that  the  Russian  Government  is 
severely  displeased  with  you.  Your  articles 
in  the  Month,  and  the  hostility  to  Russian 
rule — and  especially  police  administration  — 
which  you  have  provoked  in  England,  neces- 
sitate vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  You  are  summoned  to  return  to 
Russia.' 

His  manner  was  a  little  less  urbane,  his 
voice  a  little  more  authoritative,  as  he  made 
this  announcement.  Olga  perceived  the 
change,  and  understood  its  meaning. 

1  Further,'  he  pursued,  '  police  agents  have 
been  sent  to  enforce  the  summons.' 

4  We  are  in  England,  not  in  Russia,'  said 
Olga  calmly. 
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*  Your  experience  should  make  you  under- 
stand that  when  an  order  is  issued  in  St. 
Petersburg  it  is  carried  out,  irrespective  of 
conditions.  The  order  in  this  case  is  to  bring 
you  and  your  grandfather  into  Russian 
territory  within  eight  days,  or  put  a  stop  to 
your  writing.  With  regard  to  Ivan  Isaakoff, 
the  process  is  simple  enough.  By  simple 
intimidation  he  could  be  got  out  of  the 
Parkers'  hands,  and  placed  on  board  a 
steamer,  now  lying  in  the  Thames,  ready  to 
start  at  any  moment  for  Riga.  That,  however, 
is  not  necessary.  He  is  doing  more  harm  to 
other  countries  than  to  Russia,  and  left  where 
he  is  he  will  assuredly  be  slowly  murdered  by 
the  Parkers  for  the  money  to  be  realized  when 
he  is  dead.      You  follow?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  With  regard  to  you  the  process  would  be 
different.  The  daughter-in-law  of  an  English 
statesman,  as  you  will  tell  me,  is  not  to  be 
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kidnapped.  It  is  doubtful  it'  she  could  be 
detained  against  her  will  in  Russia  if  she  were 
taken  there.  You  must  go  voluntarily,  or 
your  ability  to  injure  the  Russian  Government 
must  be  stopped.' 

"  How  could  you  prevent  my  writing,  or 
doing  anything  else  I  have  a  mind  to  V 

'  If  I  were  an  executioner,  Mrs.  Dunbar,' 
said  the  gray-bearded  visitor  slowly,  *  I  could 
do  it  in  two  minutes.  What  is  to  prevent 
your  being  shot  dead  or  strangled  at  this 
moment  V 

i  And  what  is  to  prevent  your  being  caught 
in  the  act  V  asked  Olga  calmly. 

He  looked  in  Olga's  face  with  his  hard  blue 
eyes  in  grim  silence  for  a  minute  ;  then, 
changing  his  attitude  and  mood  together,  he 
said,  with  returning  suavity  : 

•  Two  agents  in  the  street,  and  another  now 
on  the  landing  outside,  who  would  give  me 
timely  warning  of  danger.     Do  not  underrate 
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your  peril  or  our  precaution,  madam.  For 
three  days  we  have  been  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  you  alone.  We  know  all  the 
members  of  your  family — all  the  arrangements 
of  this  house.  This  is  the  first  occasion  we 
have  found  to  see  you  absolutely  alone. 

'  Let  us  regard  the  affair  in  its  more  pleasing 
aspect,  madam.  We  will  suppose  that  you 
submit  to  the  order  of  the  police.  Instead  of 
leaving  your  grandfather  to  be  murdered  by 
the  Parkers — as  we  certainly  shall  if  you 
refuse  to  submit — we  shall  take  him  out  of 
confinement,  and  restore  him  to  you.  If  you 
object  to  a  sea  voyage,  you  will  be  conveyed, 
with  first-class  accommodation  by  rail,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  every  consideration  will  be 
paid  to  your  wishes.  We  will  undertake  to 
purchase  the  cheque  from  the  Parkers  —  to 
whom  it  will  be  of  no  possible  value  when 
Ivan  Isaakoff  is  out  of  their  power.  This  will 
give  you  a  competence  on  which  you  may  live 
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wherever  you  like,  and  in  perfect  freedom, 
within  the  confines  of  Russia.' 

Olga  knew  the  value  of  a  Russian  promise 
too  well  to  be  deceived  by  this  last  statement. 
She  saw  with  perfect  conviction  that,  once 
again  in  Russia,  she  would  be  deported  to 
some  remote  province  in  Siberia,  when  all 
traces  of  her  would  be  lost.  But  the  offer 
of  the  cheque  was  less  illusory. 

1  If  I  consent  to  return  with  you  to  St. 
Petersburg,  will  you  give  me  that  cheque, 
and  allow  me  to  dispose  of  it  in  any 
manner  I  choose  before  leaving  London  ?' 
she  asked. 

'  Yes.  I  will  agree  to  that,  on  the  under- 
standing that  you  are  to  make  no  resistance 
— no  attempt  to  communicate  with  anyone 
but  your  grandfather  by  word  or  letter  before 
the  last  moment  of  departure.' 

Olga  reflected  in  silence.  What  did  it 
matter  to  her  whether  she  ended  her  days  in 
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London  or  in  Siberia  ?  The  only  difference 
was  to  her  advantage.  She  would  not  have 
to  accept  money  from  Lesley's  father,  and 
she  would  cease  at  once  to  be  a  burden  on 
them. 

1  I  accept,'  she  said. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

A  neat  brougham  was  waiting  in  Victoria 
Street  at  a  little  distance  from  Grandison 
Chambers.  Olga  stepped  into  it,  and  the  agent, 
with  another  man,  permitted  themselves  to 
take  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  while  a  third, 
with  the  portmanteau  which  Olga,  under  the 
agent's  observation,  had  hastily  packed  with 
the  articles  necessary  for  her  voyage,  took  the 
box-seat  beside  the  driver.  As  the  carriage 
rattled  away  eastward,  Olga  leaned  back  in 
the  corner,  closing  her  eyes  ;  but  the  agent 
and  his  companion  kept  up  a  brisk  discussion 
the  whole  way.  They  spoke  in  a  low  tone, 
but    in    English,    for    the     companion     was 

48—2 
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Hemmings,  the  ex-detective,  who  had  at  last 
found  a  client  who  paid  for  his  information 
respecting  the  Parkers  and  Zassoulich,  and 
offered  still  more  for  help  of  a  less  warrantable 
kind. 

When  the  rattling  ceased  and  the  brougham 
stopped,  Olga,  opening  her  eyes,  found  that 
they  were  in  a  narrow  street  of  quiet,  decent 
houses.  It  seemed  deserted,  and  after  the 
noise  and  hubbub  of  traffic  through  which 
they  had  passed  the  silence  was  striking.  A 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  costermonger  lounged 
past  the  brougham. 

'  All  right ;  they're  both  in,'  he  muttered, 
as  he  passed,  with  a  side-glance  at  Hemmings. 

'  I  must  trouble  you  to  get  out  here, 
madam,'  said  the  agent.  '  You  go  on  first, 
Hemmings,  with  your  man,  and  do  your 
business.' 

Hemmings  stepped  out,  and  at  a  sign  his 
confederate   on    the   box    joined    him.       The 
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agent  held  the  door  while  Olga  alighted,  and 
together  they  walked  to  the  corner  of  the 
street. 

1  One  moment,'  said  the  agent,  peering  down 
the  narrow  turning  they  had  come  to.  Look- 
ing up,  Olga  read  a  well-remembered  name 
on  the  corner  house,  '  Beatrice  Terrace.' 
Glancing  down  the  blind  turning,  she  saw 
the  two  men  who  had  gone  in  advance 
standing  on  the  step  of  a  house  a  few  doors 
off.  At  the  same  moment  she  heard  an 
echoing  single  knock  as  Hemmings  let  the 
knocker  fall.  They  waited  a  couple  of 
moments,  and  then  the  agent  said  : 

'  Come  on,  if  you  please,  madam.'  Hem- 
mings thrust  his  foot  in  the  opening  door,  and 
his  companion  pushed  forward. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Olga  found 
Mrs.  Parker  fainting  on  the  stairs  at  the  end 
of  the  narrow  passage,  while  Hemmings  was 
securing  the  handcuffs  upon  her  wrists. 
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1  Shut  the  door,  if  you  please,  sir,'  said  he 
to  the  agent,  who  at  once  complied. 

The  sudden  outburst  of  mingled  sounds  in 
a  room  below  showed  that  Hemmings'  com- 
panion was  at  work  with  Parker. 

1  Do  you  want  any  help  ?'  Hemmings  called 
out. 

'  No  ;  all  right.  ^  I've  got  him  safe.  It's 
all  right  with  this  joker,'  came  the  broken 
response  from  below. 

'  What's  this  for  V  gasped  Mrs.  Parker. 

1  What's  it  for,  Mrs.  Parker  ?  Why,  from 
information  received,  we've  come  to  arrest 
you  for  the  illegal  detention  of  this  lady's 
grandfather,  and  other  offences  which  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  when  we  think  proper  to 
bring  you  up  before  the  magistrate.  Come 
along,  missus,  you  shall  go  down  to  James 
in  the  kitchen.  Don't  want  to  part  husband 
and    wife   before   we're  obliged.      Now,    then, 
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up  with  you  ;  it's  no  good  shamming  a  fit 
with  me.' 

'  This  is  your  doing,  is  it,  you  Russian 
thief  ?'  hissed  Mrs.  Parker,  turning  upon 
Olga,  as  Hemmings  pushed  her  along  to  the 
kitchen  stairs ;  and  she  followed  this  up  with 
screaming  invectives,  which  only  ceased  when 
she  reached  the  kitchen  and  turned  the  vials 
of  her  wrath  upon  Parker,  who,  with  his 
hands  in  the  iron  bracelets,  sat  sullenly  on  a 
chair,  wiping  with  his  cuff  the  blood  which 
flowed  freely  from  his  nose. 

'  'Bliged  to  give  him  one  on  his  beak,' 
explained  his  captor. 

'  Do  you  call  yourself  a  man  ?'  screamed 
Mrs.  Parker  at  her  husband,  '  to  sneak  off 
and  leave  me  like  that,  and  then  be  run  down 
like  this ' 

'  Stop  that  woman's  voice !  We  must  not 
have  a  noise  here,'  said  the  agent. 

In    a    twinkling    Hemmings    caught    up    a 
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dish-cloth,  whipped  it  round  the  lower  part 
of  Mrs.  Parker's  long  face,  and  gagged  her 
securely. 

'  Serve  the  man  in  the  same  way,'  said  the 
agent ;  May  them  down  on  the  floor  and  tie 
them  securely  foot  to  foot.' 

Mrs.  Parker  resisted.  It  was  no  good.  A 
well-timed  movement  of  Hemmings'  foot 
tripped  her  up  and  brought  her  down  with 
a  bang  on  the  floor.  Parker,  without  waiting 
for  this  persuasion,  dropped  down  and  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  be  gagged  and  have  his  feet 
bound  to  those  of  his  plunging  and  less  docile 
helpmate. 

Having  assured  himself  that  the  handcuffs, 
the  gags,  and  the  knotted  clothes-line  were 
secure,  the  agent  said  : 

■  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  upstairs 
and  see  Mr.  Isaakoff.  You  know  the  room, 
Hemmino•s., 

Hemmings    led    the    way    up    the    narrow 
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stairs.  As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  second 
flight  they  heard  a  faint  cry  for  help  from  the 
room  facing  them.  The  key  was  in  the  door ; 
the  agent  turned  it  and  entered.  Olga,  follow- 
ing, found  her  grandfather  lying  on  his  back 
upon  a  narrow  bed,  his  wrists  fastened  on 
each  side  to  the  frame  of  the  iron  bedstead. 
He  was  emaciated  to  the  last  degree.  His 
sightless  eyes  protruded  from  the  sunk 
sockets  ;  the  bones  of  his  nose  and  cheeks 
stood  out  prominently  through  the  yellow 
skin.  His  face  puckered  up  with  an  ex- 
pression of  ferocious  joy  when  the  agent, 
speaking  in  Russian,  said  : 

'  Isaakoff,  your  grand-daughter  has  come 
to  save  you.' 

'  I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!'  he  cried.  '  I  knew 
I  should  beat  them — those  clumsy  villains ! 
Where  are  they — the  Parkers  ?     Not  escaped  ?' 

'  No  ;  they  are  below,  as  helpless  as 
you.' 
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4  Don't  tell  me  any  more  yet,'  cried  the 
old  man,  writhing  on  the  bed  with  delight. 
'  No  more  yet.  I  am  too  weak  to  stand  the 
joy  of  this  triumph  all  at  once  after  waiting 
and  suffering  so  long.  Give  me  food.  Bread 
— nothing  but  bread  and  water.' 

'Fetch  him  something,  poor  old  wretch  !' 
said  Hemmings  to  his  assistant,  with  a  touch 
of  sympathy  in  his  voice. 

'  You  who  spoke,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  you've  got  a  heart  in  you ;  take  off  the 
quilt  that  gives  me  fever ;  pour  cold  water 
on  my  feet.     Look  at  them.' 

Hemmings  stripped  off  the  coverlet.  Isaa- 
koff  wore  the  clothes  in  which  he  had  come  to 
the  house.  They  were  disordered,  creased, 
and  twisted  about  his  body  and  limbs.  Only 
his  boots  and  socks  had  been  removed,  for 
what  purpose  was  evident  by  the  horrible  con- 
dition of  his  feet. 

4  Why,  what  on  earth  have  they  been  doing 
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to  you?'  asked  Hemmings,  regarding  them  in 
wonder. 

4  Pour  water,  cold  water  on  them,  for 
mercy's  sake,'  cried  the  old  man  implor- 
ingly. 

Olga  made  a  step  towards  the  ewer  that 
stood  by  the  dirty  washstand,  but,  sickened 
by  the  loathsome  odour  of  the  room  and  the 
yet  more  loathsome  spectacle  presented  by 
her  grandfather's  charred  and  festering-  feet, 
her  strength  failed  her.  She  reeled,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  the  prompt  sup- 
port of  the  agent.  With  the  help  of 
Hemmings  he  took  her  into  the  adjoining 
room. 

'  Go  to  my  grandfather/  she  said,  as  soon 
as  she  was  restored  to  consciousness. 

1  On  your  word  of  honour  not  to  leave  this 
room  till  we  return,  and  to  make  no  com- 
munication with  anyone  through  the  window. 
You  can  do  no  good.     I  will  act  for  you,  and 
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return  when  we  have  arranged  matters.  Do 
you  promise?' 

Olga  gave  the  required  promise,  and  the 
two  men,  leaving  her,  returned  as  the  third 
came  up  from  below  with  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  a  loaf. 

'  Set  that  window  open,  Bennet,'  said  Hem- 
mings,  taking  the  pitcher.  '  We  shall  all  be 
poisoned.     There's  fever  in  the  place.' 

They  unbound  IsaakofF,  and,  setting  him  on 
the  side  of  the  bed,  plunged  his  feet  in  a  basin 
of  water.  The  old  man,  rocking  himself  to 
and  fro,  cried  with  delight  in  this  relief  from 
torment.  Then  he  tore  open  his  shirt,  and 
leaned  forward  to  feel  the  cool  air  blowing 
through  the  open  window,  drawing  deep  and 
long  breaths  in  silence. 

'  Here's  your  grub,  father,  when  you're 
done  gaping  like  a  fish  out  o'  water,'  said 
Bennet. 

IsaakofF  seized  the  loaf,  and  tearing  off  a 
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piece,  ate  it  ravenously,  chuckling  hoarsely 
from  time  to  time,  and  nodding  his  head  in 
satisfaction. 

'  They  have  tried  everything  their  muddy 
brutal  wits  suggested,'  he  said,  after  his  eager 
craving  was  abated.  '  They've  thrust  pins 
into  my  nails  ;  they've  burnt  my  feet  ;  they've 
starved  me;  but  they  couldn't  conquer  me.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  sing  out?'  asked  Bennet. 

Isaakoff  smiled  at  his  simplicity. 

'  It's  bad  enough  to  lie  day  after  day  with 
your  hands  bound.  You  would  go  mad  if 
you  were  gagged  as  well,  my  friend.  I  could 
give  you  another  reason,'  he  added,  with  a 
cunning  wrinkle  in  the  corners  of  his  eyes ; 
'  but  that's  good  enough.     Drink  !' 

He  took  a  deep  draught  from  the  pitcher, 
and  then  continued : 

1  Did  someone  say  my  grandchild  was  here  ?' 

1  Yes  ;  I  told  you  that  she  has  come  to  save 
you.' 
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t  You  speak  Russian/  said  Isaakoff,  with 
quick  suspicion.  '  Come  to  save  me !  What 
does  that  mean?  Am  I  not  saved?  The 
Parkers,  you  told  me,  were  prisoners.  An 
Englishman  spoke  to  me  just  now.  I  cannot 
be  put  to  torture — left  to  be  murdered.  I  am 
saved.' 

1  No,  you  are  not,'  replied  the  agent  in 
Russian.  'I  am  an  agent  of  the  Russian  police. 
The  Englishmen  are  employed  by  me  to 
commit  an  illegal  act.  They  have  no  right 
to  interfere  between  the  Parkers  and  you. 
At  a  word  from  me  they  would  leave  you 
here  to  the  mercy  of  the  Parkers  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  breaking  into  this  house  and 
assaulting  the  Parkers.  I  shall  give  them 
that  word,  and  you  will  be  abandoned  to  your 
fate  unless  you  accept  my  terms.' 

'  Ah !  I  begin  to  comprehend.  What  are 
your  terms  ?' 

'  First  of  all,  you  will  agree  to  go  quietly 
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with  us  on  board  a  ship,  which  will  take  you 
to  Riga.' 

1  H'rn  !  Well,  it's  not  harder  to  die  on  the 
great  road  to  Siberia  than  here.  And,  at 
least,  I  shall  get  food  to  eat.  You  may  con- 
sider that  condition  accepted.     What  next?' 

1  In  the  second  place,  you  must  give  up  the 
cheque  sent  you  by  Mr.  Dunbar.' 

'  I  haven't  got  it ;  you  ought  to  know  that. 
Fools  as  they  are,  the  Parkers  are  not  so 
idiotic  as  to  let  me  have  it  in  my  hands,  even 
for  a  moment.  If  they  had  given  me  the 
chance,  I  should  have  destroyed  it  long  ago, 
knowing  that  Dunbar  would  make  the  pay- 
ment all  the  same,  and  knowing  equally  well 
that  the  Parkers  would  then  no  longer  have 
any  inducement  to  waste  time  on  me.' 

c  Do  you  know  where  it  is  ?' 

The  old  man  nodded,  but  made  no  other 
response  for  some  minutes.  He  sat  with  his 
chin   in  his   hand,   and    his    brow  creased  in 
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sinister  thought.  When  the  agent  again 
spoke  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently  as  a 
demand  for  further  reflection.  At  last  he 
spoke  in  low,  murmured  tones : 

'  It's  in  the  house  here — that  cheque.  Every 
day  they  have  offered  to  give  me  freedom  if  I 
would  write  my  name  on  it.  I  know  how  to 
get  it.  You  shall  have  it  if  you  let  me  get  it 
in  my  own  way.  I  accept  your  terms,  but 
you  must  let  me  have  a  trifle  in  for  that  fifteen 
thousand  pounds.' 

'  What  do  you  demand  ?' 

'  Lex  talionis! 

<  What  is  that?' 

4 1  will  show  you.  Take  me  down  to  the 
Parkers.  I  can  get  down  there  with  help, 
though  my  feet  crumble  under  me.' 

He  put  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and,  spring- 
ing up  with  the  agility  of  a  hale  man.,  cried : 

'  What  is  it?  "  An  eye  for  an  eye — a  tooth 
for  a  tooth"!' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

They  led  old  Isaakoff  down  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  Parkers  lay  foot  to  foot  as  they  had 
been  left.  At  the  sight  of  their  victim's  face, 
animated  with  vindictive  malice,  Parker  and 
his  wife  made  a  furious  effort  to  break  the 
bonds  that  held  them — like  trapped  foxes  at 
the  coming  of  a  hound. 

It  was   getting  dark.     A    lamp  was  found 
and  lit. 

'  They    are    here,'   said   the   agent,    leading 
Isaakoff  forward. 

'  I  hear  them,'  he  replied,  with  a   sardonic 
grin,  as  he  bent  forward,  rubbing  his  hands. 

The    assent    dismissed    Hemmin^s   and    his 
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assistant  with  instructions  to  stay  outside 
Olga's  door,  and  prevent  her  from  leaving 
the  room,  foreseeing  that  an  operation  would 
have  to  be  performed  upon  the  Parkers 
which  even  these  hirelings  might  object  to. 
As  they  ascended  the  stairs,  he  told  Isaakoff 
in  Eussian  that  they  were  now  alone,  and  he 
was  to  despatch  his  business  quickly. 

The  old  man  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
crawled  stealthily  to  the  side  of  the  Parkers, 
who,  turning  their  faces  towards  him,  regarded 
his  approach  in  quaking  terror. 

'  This  is  my  attentive  hostess,  Mrs.  Parker,' 
he  said,  passing  his  hands  swiftly  over  her 
head  and  face.  '  There  is  sweat  upon  your 
face,  madam,  as  if  you  were  in  mortal  fear  of 
something.  This  gag  is  unpleasant  when  you 
wish  to  shriek,  isn't  it  ?  But  there  are  times 
when  gags  are  necessary,  aren't  there  ?'  As 
he  spoke,  he  passed  his  hands  down  her  arms, 
and  felt  the  handcuffs   on   her  wrists.      '  Not 
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pleasant,  either,  to  have  your  hands  fastened 
like  this,  is  it  ?  Almost  as  bad  as  having 
them  tied  to  a  bedstead.  What  is  this  ?' 
he  asked  as  he  reached  her  feet.  '  Your 
ankles  tied  to  those  of  someone  else  ?  Now, 
who  can  that  be  ?  A  gentleman,  with  his 
hands  fastened  in  the  same  uncomfortable 
manner  ;  and  gagged  also,'  he  continued, 
shuffling  along  on  his  knees,  as  he  explored 
with  his  hands  ;  '  these  features  should  belong 
to  James  Parker.  You,  too,  have  cold 
sweat  on  your  face,  as  if  you  had  done  wrong 
and  expected  punishment.  You  have  a 
timorous  nature,  Parker,  and  certain  gifts 
which  fitted  you  admirably  for  servitude,  but 
for  nothing  else.  If  you  had  kept  single  you 
might  have  lived  to  honourable  old  age.  But 
you  married  a  silly  woman  with  a  violent 
temper,  and,  becoming  her  slave,  are  likely  to 
come  to  the  gallows  with  her  before  long. 
Mark   those  words,  Parker  ;  they  come  from 

49—2 
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the  lips  of  an  old  man  who  has  never  given 
you  a  false  prophecy.  Do  not  tremble,  my 
man  ;  I  bear  you  very  little  ill-will.  You 
are  rather  a  fool  than  a  calculating  villain. 
I  look  upon  you  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  your  wife  ;  I  shall  take  that  into 
consideration.  I  will  not  forget,  also,  that 
I  am  under  some  obligation  to  you.  Besides 
being  a  good  servant  to  me  formerly,  you 
have  kept  me  here  at  a  great  deal  of  expense 
and  trouble.  You  have  furnished  me,  un- 
known, I  believe,  to  Mrs.  Parker,  with  scraps 
of  food  from  time  to  time,  without  which  I 
might  have  died,  or  gone  mad.  Also,  one 
day  you  stopped  your  amiable  partner  from 
running  more  pins  under  my  nails.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  but  for  you  she  would 
have  killed  me  right  out  a  week  ago. 
Whether  you  prevented  her  from  committing 
murder  from  your  naturally  timid  fear  of  the 
consequences,   or  whether  from  humanity,   I 
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cannot  be  quite  sure.  I  almost  think  it  was 
fear  that  actuated  you,  but  as  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

'  Well  now,  Parker,'  he  continued,  after 
a  pause,  '  I  am  going  away,  but  I  cannot 
leave  without  a  certain  article  of  property 
which  you  or  Mrs.  Parker  have  in  your 
possession.  I  allude  to  the  cheque  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  fetch  from  the 
International  Hotel  for  me.  I  told  you,  if  you 
remember,  that  nothing  which  you  or  Mrs. 
Parker  could  do  would  induce  me  to  sign  it  ; 
I  told  you  also  that  I  should  not  leave  this 
house  without  it  ;  and  I  prophesied  also 
that  sooner  or  later  I  should  get  it.  You 
see  how  my  past  prophecies  have  been  ful- 
filled ;  now  I  am  going  to  show  you  how 
the  latter  prophecy  is  to  be  made  true.  I 
am  about  to  take  off  your  gag  that  you  may 
answer  me  freely;  but  I  warn  you  that  if 
you  use  your  voice  for  any  other  purpose  the 
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gag  will  be  replaced,  and  you  will  suffer 
more  pain  than  ever  your  wife  inflicted  upon 
me.  Bear  that  in  mind,  Parker.  Have  you 
understood  all  that  I  have  said  to  you  ?'  he 
asked,  as  he  removed  the  cloth  from  Parker's 
mouth. 

Parker  gasped  for  breath  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  answered,  \  Yes,'  faintly. 

'  Now,  Parker,  will  you  tell  me  if  the 
cheque  I  spoke  of  is  on  your  person  ?' 

Parker  answered  in  the  negative  readily 
enough. 

'  I  hardly  supposed  it  was.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  shall  find  it  ?' 

Parker  hesitated.  By  a  vigorous  wrrench 
at  his  foot  Mrs.  Parker  warned  him  not  to 
betray  the  secret. 

'  No,'  he  said,  again  faintly. 

'  Don't  be  afraid,  Parker  ;  I  am  not  going 
to  hurt  you.  You  tell  me  you  do  not  know 
where  it  is  ?' 
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'  No  ;  I  don't  know  where  it  is.' 
'  Does  your  wife  know  where  it  is  V 
At  another  warning  tug  of  Mrs.  Parker's 
foot  her  husband  answered  again,  '  No.' 

1  This  is  incredible,  Parker.  I'm  afraid 
there  is  a  lapse  of  memory  on  your  part.  I 
shall  go  through  the  formality  of  seeing  if  it 
is  in  your  dress,  and  if  I  don't  find  it  there,  I 
shall  try  to  awaken  your  recollection.  You 
need  not  tremble ;  I  shall  not  hurt  you, 
Parker,  unless  I  am  driven  to  the  last 
extremity.' 

Rapidly  the  quick  -  fingered  old  man 
emptied  Parker's  pockets,  and  finding 
nothing  there  which  might  contain  the 
desired  paper,  proceeded  to  examine  his 
clothing.  Coming  to  his  throat,  Isaakoff, 
with  a  sudden  movement,  clutched  collar, 
necktie,  and  shirt-band  with  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  and  pressing  his  left  on 
Parker's  mouth,  gave  a  wrench ;  stud,  button, 
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and  tie  gave  way,  leaving  the  man's  throat 
bare. 

The  agent,  standing  by  with  folded  arms, 
looked  down,  his  eyebrows  creased  in  per- 
plexity, at  this  unaccountable  act  of  violence, 
while  IsaakofF  apologized  to  Parker  for  what 
he  had  done  '  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
forge  tfulness.' 

Crawling  to  the  side  of  Mrs.  Parker  with 
savage  joy  in  his  face,  he  began  his  examina- 
tion by  taking  down  her  closely  plaited  hair 
and  dishevelling  the  tresses.  Holding  a 
hairpin  before  her  face,  he  said,  with  savage 
ferocity : 

'  Do  you  see  this  hairpin,  my  good  woman  ? 
I  shall  put  it  in  my  pocket  in  case  you  oblige 
me  to  use  it  presently.  You  know  how  use- 
ful they  are  sometimes.' 

He  felt  her  dress  sleeve,  and  coming  to  a 
loose  fold,  he  gave  it  a  tear  ;  and  getting 
another  grip  of  the  part,  tore  it  down  to  her 
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wrist,  leaving  her  arm  bare  with  three  long 
wounds  in  it  where  his  long  nails  had  scored 
the  flesh. 

The  agent  looked  still  more  perplexed. 

'  Obviously  we  must  look  for  the  cheque 
elsewhere,'  said  Isaakoff,  turning  towards 
Parker.  '  You  cannot  remember  yet  awhile 
where  it  was  put  ?' 

1  No/  answered  Parker  feebly. 

'  So  be  it' 

The  old  man  changed  his  position  again, 
and,  kneeling  on  the  woman's  shins,  wrenched 
off  the  slippers  from  her  feet. 

'  Give  me  some  matches,'  he  said  in 
Kussian,  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  agent  felt  in  his  pocket,  found  a  box  of 
cigar-lights,  put  them  in  Isaakoff  s  hand,  and, 
folding  his  arms  again,  looked  down  with 
expectant  interest. 

'  Parker,'  said  Isaakoff,  as  he  took  out  a 
match,  '  I  am  going  to  burn  the  soles  of  your 
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wife's  feet — not  yours.  She  is  about  to  feel 
what  she  made  me  suffer.  When  you  think 
she  has  had  enough  you  can  tell  us  where  to 
look  for  the  cheque.  Mind  what  1  told  you 
about  making  use  of  your  voice,  or  you  may 
be  gagged  and  burnt.' 

He  struck  the  match — a  vesta  with  a  long 
flaming  Vesuvian  head. 

In  anticipation  of  the  torture,  Mrs.  Parker 
writhed  and  twisted  in  agony,  beating  the 
floor  on  each  side  with  her  manacled  hands. 
The  agent,  watching  his  opportunity,  advanced 
one  foot,  and,  setting  it  on  her  arm,  pinned  her 
to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  IsaakofF,  bending  down,  applied 
the  flaming  vesta  to  the  sole  of  Mrs.  Parker's 
foot.  A  light  flame  ran  over  the  surface  as 
the  loose  threads  took  fire.  When  he 
removed  the  vesta,  there  was  a  black  patch  on 
the  white  stocking  surrounded  with  a  thin 
red  line  of   smouldering   cotton.     There  was 
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no  sound  but  a  muffled  gurgle  through  the 
cloth  that  held  the  woman's  jaws  asunder,  and 
the  stertorous  breathing  through  her  nostrils. 

Isaakoff  lightly  touched  the  smouldering 
cotton,  and  with  a  diabolical  grin  struck 
another  match.  The  agent  looked  down  in 
Mrs.  Parker's  purple  face  with  a  grim  smile  as 
she  threw  her  head  from  side  to  side. 

Isaakoff  put  the  second  vesta  to  the  other 
foot,  and  kept  it  there  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
waited  in  silence,  now  and  then  assuring 
himself  by  a  touch  that  the  smouldering  ring 
was  spreading. 

Mrs.  Parker's  continuous  efforts  to  break 
away  increased  in  violence.  She  threw  her 
head  more  desperately  from  side  to  side.  Her 
face  grew  black.  The  agent  looked  on  like  a 
surgeon  at  an  operation.  Presently  a  thread 
of  blood  trickled  down  from  the  woman's 
nostril,  and  her  head  ceased  to  move  to  and 
fro. 
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'  Enough,'  said  the  agent  calmly.  '  She 
has  fainted.' 

'  What  do  you  say,  Parker  ?  Shall  we  try 
a  hairpin  ?  Mrs.  Parker  revived  me  that 
way.' 

Parker  made  no  response. 

The  agent  bent  down  and  untied  the  cloth 
that  gagged  Mrs.  Parker. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  drive  us  to  ex- 
tremities, Parker,'  said  Isaakoff,  as  he  rubbed 
out  the  smouldering  embers  on  Mrs.  Parker's 
feet  with  her  slipper.  '  Your  wife  can  feel  no 
more — you  mast,  my  man,  unless  you  recover 
your  memory.' 

Parker's  breathing  became  short  and  quick ; 
but  he  still  held  his  tongue. 

Isaakoff  shifted  his  position,  and  laid  a 
hand  on  Parker's  foot.  At  that  touch  the 
man's  courage  gave  way. 

'  Mercy,  mercy,  Mr.  Zassoulich,  sir  ! 
Mercy  !'  he  exclaimed. 
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;  Not  so  loud,  Parker — not  so  loud,'  said 
Isaakoff,  shuffling  towards  him,  and  feeling 
about  for  the  gag.  '  We  shall  have  to  tie  up 
your  mouth.' 

'  Oh,  don't  sir — don't!  Remember  I  did 
my  best  for  you.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  must  do  better  than  that 
now.  You  must  give  up  that  cheque.  Come, 
tax  your  memory  a  little,  or  these  lights  will 
have  to  be  used.' 

'I'll  tell  you  sir.  In  the  corner  cupboard 
— a  tea  canister — at  the  bottom  of  that.' 

1  The  cupboard  is  locked,'  said  the  agent. 
'  Where  is  the  key  ?' 

'  It  was  in  my  pocket.' 

The  contents  of  Parker's  emptied  pockets 
lay  in  a  heap  beside  him.  Isaakoff' s  hand 
was  upon  it ;  he  handed  up  the  key  and 
waited.  There  was  a  long  clasp-knife  among 
the  remaining  articles  ;  as  he  heard  the  key 
turn  in   the  lock,   Isaakoff  whipped   out    the 
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knife,  flashed  the  blade  for  an  instant  before 
Parker's  eyes,  and  slipped  it  up  his  sleeve. 
At  sight  of  the  open  blade,  Parker,  expecting 
nothing  less  than  immediate  slaughter,  shut 
his  eyes  with  a  howl. 

'  Stop  that,'  said  the  agent. 

Isaakoff  wedged  the  cloth  in  Parker's 
mouth,  and  tied  it  securely  behind  his  neck, 
then,  finding  by  Mrs.  Parker's  movements  that 
she  had  recovered  consciousness,  he  served 
her  in  the  same  way. 

Meanwhile  the  agent,  carefully  tipping  the 
tea  out  of  the  canister,  had  found  the  cheque 
closely  folded  up  and  tied  round  with  a  piece 
of  thread. 

'  Now,  Isaakoff,  if  you  are  ready  we  will 
go,'  he  said. 

'  You  have  found  the  cheque  ?' 

'  That  is  immaterial  to  you.  You  will  not 
get  it' 
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'  I  know  Russian  officials  too  well  to  expect 
that.     T  asked  if  you  had  found  it. 

'  Yes  ;  come  on.' 

IsaakofF  accepted  the  agent's  guidance,  and 
leaning  on  his  arm,  hobbled   painfully  up  to 
the  entrance  passage. 

'  You  will  stop  here  while  I  go  up  and 
fetch  your  grand-daughter.' 

'  No  ;  take  me  up  to  the  room  where  you 
found  me,  and  leavis  me  there.' 

'  Nonsense.  Your  grand-daughter  has  con- 
sented to  go  back  to  Russia,  to  save  you  from 
the  Parkers.' 

'  More  fool  she !  You  may  have  cheated 
her  with  promises  ;  you  won't  me.  Does  she 
think  I  wish  to  die  on  the  road  to  Siberia  ?' 

'  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  compel  me  to 
take  you  on  board  the  vessel  by  force  ?' 

k  Wiser  than  for  you  to  employ  force. 
Remember,  we  are  not  yet  in  Russia.  You 
may    bind    me    to     prevent     my    committing 
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violence  upon  you ;  you  may  gag  me  to 
prevent  my  crying  for  help  ;  but  you  cannot 
force  me  to  breathe  if  I  choose  to  hold  my 
breath.  You  may  see  by  the  torture  I  have 
endured  that  I  am  not  wanting  in  resolution  ; 
and  I  tell  you  that  nothing  on  earth  shall 
make  me  go  back  to  Russia.  Beware  !  It 
may  get  you  into  serious  difficulties  to  be 
found  with  a  dead  man  in  your  carriage  when 
you  reach  the  landing  stage.' 

The  agent  regarded  the  old  man  in  uneasy 
silence  for  a  minute  as  he  drew  his  short 
beard  reflectively  through  his  hand.  Isaakoff 's 
indomitable  will  and  mental  vigour  were 
made  more  obvious  by  contrast  with  his 
physical  decrepitude  and  age.  The  agent, 
with  something  of  the  superstitious  awe  felt 
by  Parker  in  former  times,  recognised  that 
the  old  man  was  dangerous,  and  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 
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'  If  I  leave  you  here,  what  have  you  to 
hope  from  the  mercy  of  the  Parkers  ?' 

'  Mercy  !  I  shall  show  them  less  than 
they  have  shown  me.  Leave  us  together.  I 
have  not  had  my  revenge  yet.' 

1  Oh.  it's  that  !  You  intend  to  butcher 
them  when  we  are  gone.' 

'  That  would  be  mercy.  Their  sufferings 
would  be  over  in  a  few  minutes.  There's 
worse  than  that  in  store  for  them.' 

1  What  do  you  j)ropose?' 

'  Take  me  up  to  the  room  where  you  found 
me.  I  shall  make  no  noise.  Tell  my  grand- 
child that  I  have  gone  on  in  advance,  under 
the  escort  of  your  employes,  to  avoid  observa- 
tion. If  she  has  a  mind  to  return  to  Siberia, 
she  will  not  look  too  closely  into  details.' 

'  What  course  do  you  intend  to  take  your- 
self— that's  what  I  want  to  know  ?' 

Isaakoff  bent  forward  and  whispered  a  few 
words.      The  agent  started  back,  incredulous. 

vol.  in.  50 
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'  Your  courage  will  fail,'  he  said.  '  You 
will  change  your  mind  before  the  morning.' 

'  If  I  do  you  shall  take  me  where  you  like 
— St.  Petersburg,  Kara,  Hell  —  anywhere. 
Let  your  men  ask  me  to-morrow  morning 
which  I  prefer  to  do  :  go  with  them,  or  stay 
here.  If  I  hold  to  staying  here,  let  them 
unbind  the  Parkers  and  tell  them  I  am  at  their 
mercy/ 

'  Well,  you  shall  have  your  own  way,' 
said  the  agent,  with  a  short  laugh.  '  Come 
upstairs.' 


CHAPTER  L. 

When  the  agent  re-entered  the  small  clingy 
room  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  he  found  Olga 
sitting  where  he  had  left  her. 

'  Isaakoff  has  gone  on  with  the  men/  he 
said,  putting  down  the  lamp.  '  Here  is  the 
cheque.  It  only  remains  now  for  you  to 
complete  the  agreement.' 

Olga  took  the  cheque  and  gazed  at  her 
husband's  signature — the  last  memento  of  one 
now  lost  to  her  for  ever — until  tears  blurred 
her  vision;  then,  taking  out  her  note-book,  she 
wrote  a  few  words  and  tore  out  the  leaf. 

1  You  will  let  me  send  this  to  my  husband,' 
she  said. 

50—2 
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'  I  must  see  what  you  have  written  before  I 
consent  to  that,'  he  replied. 

She  handed  him  the  written  page,  and  he 
read  it: 

'My  Beloved  Husband, — I  give  you  back 
your  fortune.  I  would  do  more  than  this,  and 
give  you  your  freedom  too,  if  I  loved  you  less 
dearly.  Time  alone  can  restore  all  I  have 
robbed  you  of,  my  dear  one  ;  but  I  pray  that 
release  may  come  quickly. 

4  Olga.' 

The  agent  nodded  as  he  returned  the  note, 
and  stood  regarding  her  in  silent  admiration, 
as  she  folded  the  paper  and  enclosed  it  with  the 
cheque  in  the  addressed  envelope  she  had 
brought  with  her  for  that  purpose. 

1  Queer  lot,  grandfather  and  grand  -daughter !' 
he  said  to  himself. 

They  left  the  house  together  and  wralked  on 
till  they  came  to  a  pillar-box.     Olga  dropped 
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the  letter  in  and  heard  it  fall  with  such 
leelings  as  one  has  in  dropping  the  last  flower 
in  a  grave. 

The  agent  opened  the  door  of  the  fly, 
which  had  followed  them  and  drawn  up  by 
the  curb,  and  stepped  in  after  Olga  had 
taken  her  seat.  They  drove  to  Tower  Stairs  ; 
then  took  a  wherry,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
pulled  alongside  the  black  hull  of  a  steamer. 
On  the  deck  Olga  was  received  by  the  captain 
with  courteous  deference,  and  conducted  by 
him  to  her  cabin.  The  clank  of  furnace  doors 
and  the  movement  on  deck  showed  that 
preparations  for  departure  were  already  being 
made  ;  but  it  was  not  until  *ix  the  next 
morning  that  the  steam  winches  began  to  raise 
anchor.  Hemmings  had  come  on  board  to 
report  that  IsaakofF  at  the  last  moment  had 
stuck  to  his  determination  to  stay  in  the 
house  and  face  the  Parkers.  Then,  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  agent,  the  ex-detective 
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descended  the  steps,  the  wherry  pushed  off 
from  the  steamer,  the  bell  sounded  in  the 
engine-room,  and  the  Novgorod  of  Riga  left  its 
moorings. 

As  Hemmings,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions he  had  received,  removed  the  hand- 
cuffs from  the  Parkers'  wrists,  he  told  them 
that  they  would  find  their  old  friend  upstairs; 
then  he  quickly  withdrew,  leaving  them  to 
complete  the  work  of  liberation  themselves. 

Stiff  and  sore  with  lying  so  long  in  con- 
straint upon  the  hard  boards,  exhausted  by 
the  moral  and  physical  torture  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  they  were  powerless  to 
move  for  some  time — to  do  more  than  unbind 
the  cloths  that  gagged  them.  Mrs.  Parker 
was  the  first  to  wriggle  herself  into  a  sitting 
posture  and  attack  the  cord  that  bound  her 
burnt  and  swollen  feet  to  those  of  her  husband. 

'  If  he  is  up  there  he  shall  pay  for  this !'  she 
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muttered,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  pain 
and  passion. 

'  Better  leave  him  alone,'  groaned  Parker, 
resting  on  his  elbow  after  a  futile  endeavour 
to  sit  up.  '  We've  had  nothing  but  mis- 
fortune since  we  first  meddled  with  him.  I 
don't  believe  he's  human.' 

'  We  shall  see  about  that  when  I  get  at 
him  again.' 

She  tore  furiously  at  the  tightly-knotted 
cord. 

1  You  helpless  log  !'  she  screamed  through 
her  clenched  teeth  ;  '  what  are  you  sitting 
there  for  ?  Do  you  expect  me  to  do  every- 
thing?    You  men  are  fit  for  nothing!' 

'Oh,  a  good  job  too!'  growled  Parker, 
whose  temper  was  also  not  improved  by 
suffering.  '  If  you  had  done  nothing,  we 
should  be  better  off  than  we  are.  The 
cheque's  gone,  and  you've  got  your  feet 
roasted — that's    the   result    of  your   messing 
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about.  Serve  you  right!  It's  all  your  own 
doing.' 

'  Wait  till  I've  got  this  cursed  knot  out — 
wait  till  I've  taken  my  revenge  on  that  old 
Jew  upstairs  !  Your  turn  will  come  then. 
You'll  be  meek  enough,  I  warrant,  when 
tha,t  account  comes  to  be  settled.     Ah  !' 

She  had  succeeded  at  last  in  loosening  the 
first  knot ;  after  that  the  others  came  undone 
more  readily,  and  finally  their  feet  were  free. 
The  first  use  Parker  made  of  his  liberty  was 
to  reinvigorate  himself  with  a  dram  of 
whisky  from  a  bottle  in  the  cupboard  ;  but 
revenge  was  a  sufficient  stimulant  for  the 
woman,  and  every  fresh  pang  as  she  hobbled 
painfully  to  the  stairs  added  to  the  fury  of 
her  vindictive  spirit  ;  at  every  step  she  in- 
vented some  new  torture  to  inflict  upon 
Isaakoff. 

She  found  it  easier  to  crawl  up  the  stairs 
on  her  hands  and  feet  than  to  walk.     It  was 
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dark,  and  she  knew  her  way.  She  was  too 
mad  with  this  craving  for  vengeance  to 
wait  for  Parker,  or  even  to  bestow  an  angry 
thought  on  him  ;  but  half-way  up  the  first 
flight  her  dress  caught  on  a  nail,  and  then 
she  screamed  to  him  to  bring  a  light. 

When  he  came  with  the  lamp  in  his  hand 
and  threw  the  light  upon  her,  he  was  terrified 
by  her  appearance.  Bent  in  the  attitude  of  a 
beast,  her  tangled,  tow- coloured  hair  hanging 
about  her  face,  her  teeth  and  eyes  gleaming 
out  from  the  darkness,  she  looked  unearthly, 
diabolical.  Then,  thinking  of  old  IsaakofF, 
he  asked  himself  what  would  happen  when 
these  two  fiends  met  free  to  wreak  their 
devilish  spite  upon  each  other. 

'  Come  down,  Jinny  ;  give  over.  Don't  be 
a  fool,'  he  said  persuasively. 

'  If  I  had  that  lamp  in  my  hand,  I'd  fling  it 
down  and  brain  you  with  it,  you  sneaking, 
mean-spirited  hound  !'  she  cried. 
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Tearing  her  dress  from  the  nail,  she 
continued  her  ascent,  screaming  as  she 
went : 

1  Give  over !  A  likely  thing !  How  long 
have  I  mastered  my  feelings  in  the  hope  of 
getting  something  by  it!  Now  everything's 
lost,  I'll  just  let  'em  go  as  I  please.  I'll 
have  my  revenge  ;  that'll  be  worth  some- 
thing.     Brino;  that  light.' 

tD  <D  CD 

Parker  followed  slowly  with  the  light.  As 
the  woman  shuffled  along  the  passage  to  the 
upper  flight  of  stairs,  a  sound  from  above 
brought  them  both  to  a  stand. 

'  Do  you  hear  that  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Parker. 
1  Doesn't  that  stir  you  up  ?  He's  breaking 
that  new  soot  of  bedroom  furniture.' 

It  sounded  like  it  indeed,  that  crashing  and 
splitting  of  light  woodwork. 

Mrs.  Parker  made  an  effort  to  rush  up- 
stairs.     She  fell  at  the  third  step. 

*  Go  up  and   stop  him,  you   wretch  !'  she 
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shrieked  at  her  husband.  '  You  are  not 
crippled — go  !' 

But  Parker  made  no  attempt  to  move 
from  the  passage  below,  where  he  stood 
quaking  with  fear  ;  and  just  then  a  new 
sound  came  to  paralyze  him.  A  window 
was  broken,  the  glass  shattering  down  on 
the  pavement  outside,  and  Isaakoff's  voice 
was  heard  crying  frantically : 

1  Police  !     Help  !     Murder — murder  !' 

'  They're  killing  the  old  man  !'  Parker 
gasped. 

'  You  fool !  it's  nothing  of  the  kind.  He's 
screaming  out  to  wake  the  neighbours  and 
get  us  into  trouble,'  Mrs.  Parker  answered, 
struggling  to  reach  the  landing. 

The  noise  continued.  A  water-jug  crashed 
through  the  window-sash  and  fell  upon  the 
pavement  with  a  smash  that  echoed  through 
the  quiet  street.  The  old  man  yelled  and 
shrieked    as   if  he   were  strusrerlinsr    for    dear 
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life.  The  washstand  was  overthrown  ;  the 
frail  wood  splintered  and  flew. 

Mrs.  Parker,  reaching  the  landing,  threw 
herself  against  the  door  ;  it  resisted  her 
efforts  ;  and  her  shrill  scream  was  added  to 
the  discord. 

Parker,  in  the  passage,  distinguished  other 
sounds  which,  giving  a  new  turn  to  his 
fears,  roused  him  from  his  stupor.  Running 
up  the  stairs,  he  called  in  a  hoarse  undertone 
to  his  wife : 

'  There's  people  outside  ;  they're  trying  the 
door  !' 

Mrs.  Parker  attacked  the  door  with  re- 
doubled energy  :  heedless  of  her  husband — 
mad  with  fury. 

There  was  silence  within  the  room  for  a 
moment,  followed  by  a  fresh  outburst. 

Again  there  was  a  crash  of  glass,  and  the 
sound  of  Isaakoff's  voice  calling  out  into  the 
street : 
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'  Help — help !     Murder — murder !' 

And  now  the  bell  below  began  to  ring ;  the 
knocker  was  banged  heavily  at  intervals  ; 
voices  were  raised  in  the  street,  calling 
'  Police!'  and  echoing  the  old  man's  cry  for 
help. 

The  door  at  length  yielded  to  Mrs.  Parker's 
efforts. 

'  I'll  soon  stop  you,  you  old  villain !'  she 
cried,  as  she  wedged  her  flat  body  in  the 
narrow  opening.  As  she  stood  there  strug- 
gling to  get  through,  Parker  saw  Isaakoff's 
long,  vulture -like  hand  fall  lightly  on  her 
head,  and  then  twine  itself  in  the  tangled 
meshes  of  her  disordered  hair.  With  a  howl 
of  rage  and  pain,  Mrs.  Parker  disappeared, 
dragged  into  the  room  by  the  hair  of  her 
head. 

Parker  stood  once  more  paralyzed  with 
terror,  as  he  listened  now  to  the  struggling 
and  screaming  of  Isaakoff  and  his  wife  within, 
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now  to  the  banging  and  ringing  at  the  door 
below. 

Suddenly,  with  one  last  scream,  there  was 
a  fall  within,  and  all  was  still.  Even  the  row 
at  the  door  ceased,  as  if  the  crowd  gathered 
there  had  realized  that  all  was  over. 

The  first  sound  Parker  next  heard  was  his 
wife's  voice,  gasping  low  in  dread  and  horror. 

'  Parker,  Parker — a  light,  for  God's  sake ! 
Something's  happened  :  I  don't  know  what' 

He  set  down  the  lamp,  opened  the  door  an 
inch  or  two  wider  by  a  vigorous  thrust  of  his 
shoulder,  picked  up  the  light,  and  wedged 
himself  through. 

'Bring  it  here,  quick — the  light!'  faltered 
Mrs.  Parker.  l  I  can't  get  away.  His 
weight's  on  my  chest,  and  he's  got  me  by  the 
hair.     What  is  it?  I'm  all  wet.' 

Parker  held  forward  the  lamp.  They  were 
both  stretched  on  the  floor — Mrs.  Parker  and 
IsaakofF  —  his   chest    lying   across   hers,    the 
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fingers  of  his  right  hand  close  clenched  in  her 
hair.  He  drew  a  step  nearer  and  choked  with 
terror.  His  wife's  face  and  neck  were  covered 
with  blood,  and  there  was  a  pool  on  the  carpet 
beside  her. 

4  Has  he  done  for  you,  Jinny  ?'  he  gasped. 

'  No,  no.  Take  him  off ;  for  God's  sake, 
take  him  off  !' 

Parker  set  the  lamp  on  the  floor,  and  seizing 
the  inert  body  of  Isaakoff,  dragged  him  over. 
Then,  as  the  old  man's  head  rolled  heavily 
back,  he  perceived  the  truth  :  Isaakoff  had  cut 
his  own  throat. 

At  that  moment  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
window  below  was  broken,  and  there  was  a 
hum  of  voices  outside. 

The  police  were  getting  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

On  his  return  from  Grandison  Chambers  the 
Right  Hon.  found  his  son  pacing  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  house.  To  sit  indoors 
and  wait  patiently  for  a  decision  affecting  his 
whole  future  was  impossible  to  one  in  such  a 
state  of  nervous  irritability, 

*  Well,  sir  ?'  Lesley  asked  eagerly,  as  the 
Right  Hon.  stepped  out  of  the  cab. 

'  She  consents,'  said  his  father. 

Lesley,  thunderstruck,  stood  silent  as  the 
Right  Hon.  paid  the  cabman.  Then  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  incredulity  :    '  She  consents  ! ' 

{  "  I  will  release  your  son  "  ' — those  were 
her  last  words. 
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'I  must  hear  them  from  her  own  lips/ 
Lesley  said  fiercely. 

'  You  shall.  I  foresaw  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  and  arranged  with  your  wife 
accordingly.  She  has  an  engagement  this 
afternoon,  but  at  six  o'clock  we  are  to  meet 
at  your  rooms.  Now  let  us  go  in  to  lunch ; 
it  is  past  my  usual  hour/ 

'  She  consents  !'  Lesley  said  again,  when 
they  were  in  the  house,  and  alone — he  and 
his  father — adding,  in  a  tone  of  incredulity  : 
1  She — Olga — barters  love  for  money  !' 

'  Do  not  misunderstand.  Your  wife  had 
the  good  taste  and  good  sense  to  avoid  the 
question  of  money.  In  making  a  mercenary 
bargain  she  would  have  lost  all  claim  to 
generous  consideration.  She  was  satisfied 
with  my  assurance  that  she  would  have  a 
suitable  provision.  You  take  an  exaggerated 
view  of  things,  as  most  people  do  whose 
reasoning  faculty  is   affected  by  overstrained 

vol.  in.  51 
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emotion.  Your  wife  is  neither  an  angel  nor 
a  devil,  but  an  extremely  clever  and  prac- 
tical young  woman.  Under  favourable  con- 
ditions she  might  have  left  a  name  in  history • 
the  conditions,  unfortunately  for  her,  were 
adverse,  and  she  has  fallen  the  martyr  of 
circumstances.  She  has  done  her  best  to 
establish  a  position  for  herself  and  you, 
and  failed.  She  sees  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  anything  but  poverty  and  hardship 
by  continuing  to  live  with  you,  and  she 
relinquishes  the  project — very  wisely — to 
accept  a  more  profitable  alternative.  She, 
like  most  people  of  that  class,  is  to  be  pitied  ; 
but,  considering  what  her  position  and  outlook 
were  a  year  ago,  I  cannot  think  that  she  has 
any  real  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her 
present  prospects.' 

'  If  she  is  satisfied  with  that,'  said  Lesley, 
with  passion,  '  then  she  is  a  liar  and  a 
hypocrite.' 
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'  To  a  certain  degree  we  are  all  hypocrites. 
We  set  before  us  a  standard  of  excellence, 
and  to  attain  it  assume  an  attitude  in  harmony 
with  our  ideal.  To  be  admired  and  respected, 
your  wife  affects  the  virtues  which  command 
that  regard ;  but  how  much  real  feeling  she 
possesses  your  own  observation  of  her  be- 
haviour in  the  present  crisis  should  show  you. 
At  the  present  moment  she  is  singing  at  a 
concert ' 

'Ah,  if  you  had  heard  her  sing  as  I  heard 
her  last  night  !'  exclaimed  Lesley,  interrupting 
his  father.  '  If  you  had  heard  her,  kneeling 
at  my  feet,  imploring  love  and  forgiveness, 
you  could  not  accuse  her  of  hypocrisy  or 
indifference.     You  do  not  know  her.' 

•  Well '  The  Right  Hon.  rose,  de- 
clining to  continue  the  argument,  but  his 
shrug  said  as  plainly  as  words  :  '  Time  will 
show.  We  shall  see  this  evening  who  is 
right — you  or  I.' 

51—2 
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At  six  o'clock,  when  they  reached  the  flat 
in  Granclison  Chambers,  they  found  Mrs. 
Gough  and  her  niece  standing  at  the  door. 

1  We  can't  make  mistress  hear,  sir,'  said 
the  old  woman ;  '  and  we've  been  ringing 
nigh  ten  minutes/ 

'  Mrs.  Dunbar  has  not  yet  returned  from 
the  concert/  the  Eight  Hon.  observed  calmly, 
intending  the  explanation  for  Lesley,  who 
seemed  unnecessarilv  agitated. 

'  Mistress  did  not  go  out,  sir,'  returned 
Mrs.  Gough.  '  She  sent  us  with  a  letter, 
and  said  she  was  not  going  to  sing  again/ 

'My  God!'  faltered  Lesley.  'Is  this  the 
release  she  promised  ?' 

The  Eight  Hon.  took  the  key  from  his 
son's  trembling  fingers  and  opened  the  door; 
but  it  was  not  without  apprehensive  awe  that 
he  entered  the  room.  The  possibility  of 
suicide  crossed  his  mind  also.  Had  he  mis- 
taken the  woman  altogether  ?    Was  it  heroism, 
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and  not  self-interest,  which  actuated  her  ?  Was 
she  capable  of  releasing  Lesley  by  self-de- 
struction ?  These  questions  were  in  his  mind 
as  he  struck  a  light,  looked  around  him,  and 
passed  from  room  to  room  in  sick  trepidation. 
He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  when  he  found 
his  fear  unrealized.  He  had  even  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  on  his  face  as  he  returned  to 
Lesley  and  said  : 

'  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Your  wife 
has  gone  for  a  little  exercise ;  it  is  rather 
before  the  appointed  time  than  after.' 

But  Lesley  shook  his  head  in  fear  too 
deep  for  expression.  Crossing  the  room,  his 
foot  had  struck  the  phial  that  slipped  from 
Olga's  hand.  And  though  the  contents 
showed  that  none  had  been  taken,  it  proved 
clearly  to  his  mind  the  tendency  of  her 
thoughts. 

'  She  knew  that  it  would  kill  me  with 
remorse  to  find  her  here  dead,'  he  said,  show- 
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ing  the  bottle  when  his  father  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  his  silence  and  terror.  '  It  lay 
here  '—he  pointed  to  the  floor. 

'  It  may  have  come  there  by  accident,' 
suggested  the  Eight  Hon. 

'  Impossible.  It  was  in  that  desk  last 
night.' 

He  himself  was  uncertain  in  which  drawer 
he  had  kept  it,  but  in  opening  both,  the  objects 
he  saw  set  up  a  train  of  thought  which  led 
him  \o  divine,  as  if  by  inspiration,  the  whole 
line  of  conclusions  which  had  led  Olga  to 
meditate  suicide.  He  pointed  them  out  to 
his  father,  who  heard  him  in  silence,  too  wise 
a  prophet  to  vaticinate  against  such  odds,  and 
then  said,  in  a  firmer  voice  : 

'  We  must  find  her,  my  poor  Olga !' 

They  went  down  without  a  word  to  the 
hall;  there  the  Eight  Hon.'s  spirits  were 
partially  revived  by  the  hall-porter  affirm- 
ing  that  Mrs.  Dunbar  had   gone  out  with  a 
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gentleman,  followed  by  a  person  who  might 
be  a  servant. 

'  If  you  are  still  uneasy,  we  will  go  to 
Scotland  Yard,'  he  said.  'I  may  find  some- 
one I  know  there,  and  we  shall  get  the  best 
advice  and  help  procurable.' 

Lesley  replied  by  hailing  a  passing  cab. 

At  Scotland  Yard  the  Eight  Hon.  readily 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  police,  aud  reluctantly  confessed 
that  there  was  reason  to  fear  his  daughter- 
in-law  had  left  home  with  an  intention  not 
to  return. 

A  description  of  the  missing  lady  was  at 
once  telegraphed  to  all  the  stations  in  the 
London  district,  with  an  order  to  forward  any 
particulars  relating  to  her  that  might  come  to 
hand. 

From  Scotland  Yard  they  returned  to 
Grandison  Chambers,  where  they  heard  that 
nothing    had    been    seen    or    heard   of    Mrs. 
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Dunbar.  It  was  now  seven  o'clock.  Lesley 
abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  Olga  again 
alive  ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  dared  not  venture 
an  explanation  of  her  protracted  absence 
in  the  face  of  his  son's  terrible  and  fixed 
conviction. 

They  waited  in  awful  suspense  hour  after 
hour  until  the  Right  Hon.  could  endure  it  no 
more. 

'  I  shall  not  leave  you  till  we  have  some 
definite  information  respecting  Olga,'  he  said; 
'  but  I  want  rest.     Which  room  shall  I  take?' 

Lesley  pointed  to  his  own  room  and  again 
looked  at  his  watch. 

A  little  after  seven  the  next  morning,  Mrs. 
Gough,  answering  a  ring  at  the  bell,  found  a 
policeman  at  the  door. 

5  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Dunbar,'  said  he. 
1  Tell  him,  if  you  please,  I'm  from  Scotland 
Yard.' 

Mrs.  Gough  tapped  at  the  door  of  Lesley's 
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room,  believing  hirn  to  be  there.  The  Eight 
Hon.  received  the  message,  ordered  the 
messenger  to  wait,  hastily  dressed,  and  came 
out  into  the  anteroom,  where  the  police  officer 
was  seated. 

'  The  superintendent  has  sent  me  up  to  say 
that  they've  got  information  respecting  Mrs. 
Dunbar  at  the  Whitechapel  Eoacl  station.' 

'  Is  she  alive  ?'  asked  the  Right  Hon.  under 
his  breath,  fearing  to  be  overheard  by  Lesley. 

'  Well,  I  can't  say,  sir.  There's  been  an 
ugly  affair  down  there — a  murder  or  some- 
thing :    I  don't  know  the  rights  of  it.' 

'  Thank  you.  Tell  the  superintendent  that 
I  will  go  to  "Whitechapel  Eoad  at  once.  And 
kindly  send  a  cab  to  the  door  if  you  meet 
one.' 

The  Eight  Hon.,  abstemious  as  he  was, 
would  have  gladly  drunk  a  glass  of  brandy  at 
that  moment.  Never  had  he  felt  so  miserably 
sick  from  moral  causes.      In  silence  and  dread 
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he  softly  opened  the  door  of  the  other  room, 
Olga's,  and  looked  in. 

Lesley  lay  where  he  had  fallen  in  an 
agony  of  remorse  and  grief  a  few  hours  before, 
his  body  across  the  bed,  his  face  resting  on 
the  pillow  which  his  wife's  head  had  last 
pressed.  The  Eight  Hon.  went  to  the  bed- 
side and  bent  over  his  son  with  deep  affliction 
in  his  heart.  It  was  his  boy — his  one  son — all 
that  was  left  to  him  of  that  sweet  union  when 
a  woman's  love  was  all  in  all  to  him — this 
poor  man,  hollow-eyed,  suffering  even  in  sleep, 
with  the  stain  of  tears  upon  his  drawn  face. 

'  My  poor  boy — Les,'  he  said  tenderly,  as 
he  touched  his  shoulder. 

1  Where  is  she — Olga,  my  Olga  ?'  cried 
Lesley,  starting  to  his  feet. 

'  Come  with  me,'  said  the  Eight  Hon., 
taking  his  arm  and  pressing  it  to  his  side. 
'  There  is  a  vague  report  that  we  may  hear 
of  her  at  the  East-End.' 
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He  had  reason  to  be  glad  of  having  put  the 
fact  in  this  guarded  way  when  they  learnt 
from  the  inspector  at  the  Whitechapel  station 
that  it  was  a  man  who  was  dead,  and  not  a 
woman,  as  his  fear  had  led  him  to  suppose. 

'  It  is  about  Mrs.  Dunbar  that  we  wish  to 
know,'  he  explained  to  the  inspector. 

'Yes,  sir;  I  understand/  said  the  inspec- 
tor respectfully,  awed  by  the  Eight  Hon.'s 
presence.  '  We've  got  some  information 
about  the  lady,  but  it's  mixed  up  with  this 
affair.  The  only  evidence  is  the  word  of  two 
parties  who  contradict  each  other.  But  we 
may  find  out  whether  they're  to  be  trusted  if 
you  will  step  into  the  yard.' 

'  Certainly  we  will.  What  do  you  wish  us 
to  do  there  ?' 

'  I  wish  you  to  identify,  if  you  can,  the 
party  that's  been  murdered,'  said  the  inspec- 
tor, leading  the  way. 

In  a  shed  at  the  side  of  the  yard  lay  a  body 
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on  a  stretcher,  covered  with  a  blanket.  The 
inspector  drew  down  the  cover,  exposing  the 
head  of  Isaakoff.  There  was  no  trace  of 
violence  in  the  face  :  it  was  placid  and  hand- 
some, the  white  hair  falling  back  from  the 
finely  developed  front,  the  lips,  curved  down- 
wards, giving  a  cynical  expression  to  the 
countenance. 

'  It  is  Mrs.  Dunbar's  grandfather,'  said  the 
Right  Hon. 

'  They  said  it  was,  sir,  and  as  they  told  the 
truth  in  that  point,  we  may  believe  them  on 
the  other,'  the  inspector  said,  drawing  the 
blanket  again  over  the  dead  man's  head. 
*  You  can  see  the  depositions  in  the  office.' 

'  It  will  save  time,  perhaps,  if  you  tell  us 
what  has  occurred.-' 

The  inspector,  flattered,  proceeded  to 
narrate  in  his  official  manner  what  had 
happened,  as  they  slowly  returned  to  the 
office. 
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'  I  was  going  round  with  my  men  for  the 
morning  change  a  little  before  six,  when  I 
heard  that  there  was  something  wrong  at 
Beatrice  Terrace.  I  hurried  up  and  got  there 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  scream.  I  knew 
in  a  moment  it  was  no  ordinary  fight,  like  we 
have  often  enough,  and  instructed  a  constable 
to  get  in  through  the  window  sharp.  He  did 
so,  and  let  me  in  at  the  front  door.  Turning 
on  the  bull's-eye — it  wasn't  light  then,  you 
understand,  sir — we  ran  upstairs.  On  the 
top   flight  we    met   the   male   tenant,  James 

Parker ' 

'  James  Parker  !  I  know  that  name.' 
'  Good,  sir.  We  met  him  with  a  lamp  in 
his  hand,  He  tried  to  make  out  that  him  and 
his  missis  had  been  quarrelling,  and  nothing 
more.  And  his  wife,  Mrs.  Parker,  sang  out 
from  the  room,  "  Yes,  that's  right ;  it's  all 
over  now.  It  ain't  nobody's  business  but 
ours."     But  I  knew  better  than  that.     I  saw 
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that  Parker  was  ready  to  drop  with  fear  : 
he  could  hardly  hold  the  lamp  in  his  hand  ; 
besides  which,  I  had  heard  that  scream. 

'  "  We'll  see  about  that,"  says  I,  giving 
the  nod  to  my  constable  to  look  after  the 
man.  I  got  into  the  room  with  my  lantern, 
and  what  did  I  see  there  ?  Why,  that  poor 
old  man — one  of  'em  calls  him  Zassoulich,  or 
some  such  name.' 

'Yes;  Zassoulich  is  his  name.' 

1  Well,  he  was  laying  there,  sir,  on  the 
floor  with  his  throat  cut,  and  the  woman 
down  alongside  him.  She  couldn't  get  away. 
He'd  got  his  hand  in  her  hair,  and  it  had 
stiffened  in  death.' 

The  inspector  paused  to  note  the  effect 
of  this  dramatic  situation  in  his  narrative,  and 
continued  : 

'  I  saw  at  once  it  was  a  case  of  murder. 
Not  a  bit  of  doubt  about  it.  There  was  the 
room  all  littered  with  things  smashed  in  the 
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struggle,  and  the  woman  smothered  in  blood, 
besides  her  hair  being  caught  as  I  tell  you  : 
we  had  to  cut  it  away  to  separate  them.  I 
had  the  two,  Mrs.  Parker  and  her  husband, 
brought  down  here  sharp.  I  made  out  the 
charge-sheet  against  the  woman  first,  after 
giving  her  the  usual  warning.  She  stuck  to 
it  that  the  old  man  was  a  lodger  named 
Jacobs,  who  was  a  bit  loose  in  his  intellecks, 
and  stated  that  they  were  woke  up  by  his 
smashing  their  furniture,  and  that,  in  trying 
to  stop  him  from  doing  mischief  to  himself, 
the  furniture  got  smashed.  She  held  out  that 
he  had  killed  himself,  and  would  say  no  more. 
So  I  sent  her  into  the  cells,  had  in  Parker, 
and  stuck  him  behind  the  bar.  He  told  a  very 
different  story,  being  all  of  a  jelly  with  fear, 
and  I  saw  at  once  that  he  meant  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  round  on  his  missis  to 
save  himself.  And  sure  enough  he  did. 
It    appears,    from    his  deposition,   that    they 
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inveigled  the  old  man  into  the  house,  he  being 
blind  and  alone,  some  time  ago,  and  kept  him 
there  a  prisoner,  having  got  possession  of  a 
cheque,  made  payable  to  him,  for  the  nice 
little  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  This 
cheque  had  to  be  endorsed  and  paid  through  a 
banker  before  they  could  make  anything  out 
of  it.  Of  course,  there's  a  good  many  swell 
thieves  who  keep  banking  accounts ;  but 
none  of  'em  would  give  much  for  a  piece 
of  paper  with  a  forged  signature  while  the  old 
man  was  alive.  So  the  Parkers  made  up 
their  minds  to  get  a  genuine  signature  if 
possible,  by  holding  out  promises  or  otherwise 
to  the  old  gentleman,  or  else  to  keep  him  a 
prisoner  till  he  died,  when  they  could  get  off 
the  cheque  easily  enough.  And  from  the 
look  of  the  poor  old  fellow's  body  he  couldn't 
have  held  out  much  longer.  Looks  as  if  he 
had  been  systematically  starved  and  ill-used 
shameful. 
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'  Well,  sir,  yesterday,  about  dawn,  Parker, 
hearing  a  knock  at  the  door,  opened  it ;  and  in 
rushed  a  couple  of  men,  who  grabbed  Mrs. 
Parker  in  the  passage,  and  floored  Parker 
when  he  bolted  on  catching  sight  of  Mrs. 
Dunbar — the  daughter  of  the  old  gentleman — 
coming  up  the  steps  in  company  of  another 
man.  These  parties  handcuffed  Parker  and 
his  wife,  laid  'em  both  down  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  gagged  'em,  and  tied  'em  together  foot  to 
foot  by  the  ankles.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
brought  down  Mr.  Zassoulich,  and  he,  setting 
on  Mrs.  Parker,  compelled  Parker  by  threats  to 
let  out  where  the  purloined  cheque  was  con- 
cealed. Having  got  the  cheque,  they  went 
away,  leaving  Parker  and  his  wife  bound  on 
the  floor,  and  gagged  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  breathe,  let  alone  cry  out.  After  a 
short  time  they  heard  the  street  door  shut,  and 
made  sure  that  the  whole  lot  had  gone  and 
left  them  there  to  die  of  starvation  or  suffoca- 
vol.  in.  52 
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tion ;  but  towards  morning  they  heard  the 
door  open  ;  a  man  struck  a  match,  lit  a  lamp, 
and  took  away  their  handcuffs,  telling  'em  that 
Mr.  Zassoulich  was  upstairs,  waiting  for  'em. 
Then  this  man  went  away.  Witness  says  his 
wife  was  like  mad  to  be  revenged  on  the  old 
gentleman,  and  wouldn't  listen  to  his  per- 
suasions. When  they  were  free  he  followed 
his  missis  upstairs,  and  there  they  heard  Mr. 
Zassoulich  smashing  things,  as  if  he  likewise 
had  gone  off.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  checked  the  inspector's 
flow. 

*  Have  you  any  further  information  about 
Mrs.  Dunbar  V 

'None  at  all,  sir.  Having  the  order  from 
Scotland  Yard,  I,  of  course,  made  all  inquiries. 
Parker  only  saw  her  for  a  moment  outside  the 
street  door.  She  did  not  come  down  below 
when  the  cheque  was  being  got  out  of  the 
Parkers  ;  and  Parker  believes   that  she   went 
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away  with  the  rest  yesterday  afternoon. 
When  Mrs.  Parker  is  in  the  witness-box  and 
learns  that  her  husband  has  split,  she  may  add 
something  more,  but  I  have  no  power  to 
question  her  now.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  felt  greatly  relieved. 

'  One  thing  we  may  safely  infer  from  this 
curious  story,'  he  said  to  Lesley  when  they 
left  the  station :  '  Your  wife,  from  some  feel- 
ing of  independence  or  equity,  has  chosen  to 
provide  for  herself  rather  than  be  under  any 
further  obligation  to  me.  Obviously  she  has 
friends,  and  undoubtedly  she  will  get  this 
cheque  cashed  through  them.' 

Lesley  shook  his  head,  making  no  other 
reply ;  but  the  Eight  Hon.  nursed  the  pleas- 
ing conviction  that,  after  all,  he  was  right  in 
his  estimate  of  Olga's  character,  and  that  time 
would  justify  every  step  he  had  taken  in  the 
matter.  It  seemed  to  him  scarcely  worth 
while  seeking  further  tidings  of  Olga,  but  he 

b2—2 
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accompanied  Lesley,  whose  distracted  con- 
dition provoked  increasing  alarm. 

Back  again  at  Grandison  Chambers,  Lesley 
bounded  up  the  stairs.  When  the  Eight 
Hon.,  following  more  deliberately,  entered  the 
room,  he  found  his  son  standing  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  On  the  table  lay  an  open  letter 
and  two  slips  of  paper.  The  Eight  Hon. 
picked  them  up  and  found  that  one  was  the 
cheque,  the  other  Olga's  last  words. 

He  dropped  the  papers ;  and  then,  his 
stubborn  spirit  stricken  down  under  this 
crushing  blow,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Lesley's 
shoulder  and  said,  in  broken  tones  : 

'  I  have  wronged  your  wife,  Lesley. 
Courage,  my  dear  son  :  it  may  not  yet  be 
too  late  to  repair  the  injury  I  have  done.' 


CHAPTEE  LIL 

Wholesome  fear  brought  forth  another 
confession.  Before  the  Parkers  were  put  on 
their  trial  for  the  murder  of  Ivan  Isaakoff, 
Henimings  thought  it  best  to  come  forward 
and  tell  all  he  knew  about  the  mysterious 
affair. 

His  evidence,  though  it  did  not  save  the 
Parkers  from  conviction  and  punishment, 
helped  to  clear  up  a  great  deal  which  was 
incomprehensible  to  the  police.  It  enabled 
them,  amongst  other  things,  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  Mrs.  Dunbar. 

Unrelaxing  in  his  endeavours  to  trace  Olga, 
the  Right  Hon.  was  the  first  to  learn  from  the 
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police  authorities  that  Olga  had  probably  been 
taken  back  to  Russia  in  the  Riga  steamer 
on  which  Hemmings  had  last  seen  the  agent. 
He  telegraphed  instantly  to  Lesley  : 

'  We  shall  probably  find  her  in  Russia. 
Prepare  to  leave  England  with  me  this  after- 
noon.    Find  me  at  Gloucester  Place.' 

Lesley's  preparations  were  made  in  a  very 
short  time ;  but  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  Right  Hon.  returned  to  Gloucester 
Place  from  Downing  Street,  where  he  had 
been  closely  engaged.  His  time  had  not  been 
wasted,  however,  and  they  left  London  for 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  evening  express,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  power  her  Majesty's 
Government  could  confer  upon  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Dexter  Dunbar. 

From  Riga  Olga  had  been  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,    whence,    after   a  brief    detention 
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in  the  political  prison,  she  had  been  banished 
to  Kara,  once  more  by  administrative  order. 
Ten  days  after  she  had  left  the  fortress  to 
join  the  train  of  convicts  doomed  to  that 
fearful  march,  Lesley  and  his  father  were 
posting  along  the  great  Siberian  road  with 
an  order  for  her  release  under  the  imperial 
seal. 

They  stopped  only  at  the  posts  to  change 
horses.  From  time  to  time  they  passed  long, 
unsightly  buildings,  which  Les^  regarded 
with  a  shudder,  knowing  from  Olga's  well- 
remembered  description  that  they  were  the 
pestilential  etapes  in  which  the  convicts 
were  herded  at  night  like  cattle.  After 
passing  the  first,  he  could  have  identified  the 
rest  with  his  eyes  shut  by  the  reek  of  cor- 
ruption swept  by  the  wind  across  their  path. 
And  it  was  in  these  that  his  hopeless  and 
unfriended  wife  had  rested  with  her  burden 
of  sorrow  ! 
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At  length  Lesley,  for  ever  straining  his 
eyes  on  the  road  before  them,  descried  a  dark 
line  upon  the  white  snow,  and,  questioning  the 
driver,  learnt  that  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  the 
train  of  convicts.  Gradually  they  overtook 
it,  and  with  a  wildly  beating  heart  Lesley 
scanned  the  lumbering  carts  and  gangs  of 
slowly- marching  men  and  women,  with  the 
terrible  hope  of  distinguishing  Olga.  Three 
mounted  officers  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
driver  of  the  drosky,  overtaking  them,  pulled 
up,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  asking  for  the  com- 
mandant, one  of  these  officers  threw  away  his 
cigarette,  touched  his  cap,  and  took  the  papers 
presented.  He  glanced  at  them,  saluted  Lesley 
and  his  father  again  with  grave  courtesy,  and 
said  in  French  : 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  late,  gentlemen. 
The  day  before  yesterday  Mrs.  Dunbar  could 
go  no  further.  We  left  her  in  the  infirmary 
of  No.  13  station.      You  may  find  her  there; 
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but '  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  sig- 
nificant silence  as  he  returned  the  papers. 

They  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  turned 
back  at  once  towards  St.  Petersburg.  It 
was  evening  when  they  reached  the  etape 
where  Olga  had  been  left.  After  a  hasty 
examination  of  their  papers,  they  were  led  in 
ominous  silence  into  the  infirmary.  A  doctor 
coming  from  one  of  the  wards  met  the  little 
party. 

He  exchanged  a  few  sentences  with  the 
governor,  bowed  to  the  Englishmen,  and, 
leading  them  into  the  ward,  said  : 

'  Mrs.  Dunbar  still  lives,  but  I  fear  she  will 
never  return  to  England.  The  end  is  near  ; 
her  mind  is  wandering  ;  she  speaks  nothing 
but  English/ 

She  lay  in  the  narrow  bed,  with  her  great, 
melancholy  eyes  fixed  vacantly  upon  the 
nurse  who  sat  beside  her.  She  recognised 
neither    Lesley    nor    his    father;    but    when 
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Lesley,  taking  the  nurse's  place,  sank  on  his 
knees  and  laid  his  face  to  hers,  she  passed 
her  thin  ringers  over  his  head,  touching  the 
curl  by  his  ear  lightly,  and  said,  with  whis- 
pering earnestness : 

'  Who — who  is  it  ?' 

1 1 — I — Lesley,  your  husband,  dear  love. 
Come  to  take  you  home/  he  answered,  choking 
clown  his  grief. 

She  twined  her  arm  about  his  neck,  kissing 
him  again  and  again,  with  little  broken  excla- 
mations of  tender  joy  between. 

'  I  knew  you  would  come  and  fetch  me,' 
she  said.  '  I  knew  you  would  find  me,  though 
I  have  lost  my  way  and  strayed  so  far.  Dear 
Lesley  !  But  the  time  has  seemed  so  long 
here  without  you  that,  despite  my  faith,  I 
almost  feared  you  would  never  find  me  again. 
It  is  getting  so  late,  dear — the  mist  is  rising 
from  the  river — it  is  spreading — spreading. 
I    found    some    convolvulus   just    now ;    the 
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flowers  were  closing.  The  kingfisher  whistled 
over  the  water ;  but  he  has  been  silent  a 
long  while.  Even  the  swallows  are  gone, 
and  the  midges  have  ceased  to  hum.  Do 
you  think  you  can  find  the  way  and  lead  me 
back  r 

'  Yes — dear  love — yes.' 

'We  will  have  a  fire  in  the  little  room 
to-night — it  is  getting  cold.  I  cannot  feel 
that  I  am  walking — my  feet  are  so  numbed  ; 
it  is  as  if  I  were  floating  along.  But  you 
are  here  —  my  husband  —  dear  Lesley.  I 
wanted  to  sleep  among  the  rushes  under  the 
willows ;  but  I  kept  awake,  knowing  you 
would  come.  And  you  are  here.  .  .  Why, 
your  dear  cheek  is  wet  ;  you  are  crying ! 
Why  T 

'  I  am  too  happy.' 

'  And  I  as  well.  See,  I  am  crying  too — 
I  have  wanted  to  cry  so  long — I  love  this 
country    so    much — and    the    little    cottage. 
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Why  does  happiness  move  us  so,  love  ? — a 
sunset  or  a  closed  flower  ?  The  flower  will 
open  again  to-morrow  —  the  sun  will  rise 
again.' 

'  Oh,  I  pray  God  that  they  may  !' 

'  I  am  tired  now,  love ;  my  eyes  are 
heavy.  Let  me  sleep  with  my  arm  about 
your  neck — with  my  hand  in  yours.  Lesley 
—  Lesley — may  I  sleep  always  at  Pang- 
bourne  ?' 

He  could  not  speak  for  the  passionate 
despair  that  welled  up  from  his  heart.  When 
she  again  opened  her  lips  the  words  came 
drowsily  and  slow. 

'  Good -night,  my  love,'  she  murmured 
tenderly.  Then,  after  an  interval,  she  added, 
her  voice  fading  away  almost  to  a  sigh,  '  It 
is  quite  dark  now.  But  the  sun  will  rise 
again/ 

Her  eyes  closed.  She  fell  asleep  with  a 
smile  on  her  cheek,  never  to  wake  again. 
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Lesley  kept  that  last  promise,  and  Olga 
still  sleeps  in  Pangbourne ;  and  in  spring- 
time the  bulbs  she  planted  in  the  border  under 
the  terrace  make  a  patch  of  bright  colour  on 
her  grave  to  cheer  the  sad  with  a  promise 
of  new  joy. 

For  years  they  lived  apart — Lesley  and 
Evelyn — he  a  widower,  she  calling  herself  an 
old  maid. 

'  My  flirting  clays  are  over/  she  said  to 
him  one  day  when  they  met. 

'  But  the  old  love  —  does  that  exist  no 
more  ?'  he  asked. 

And  her  answer  to  that  question  led  to 
their  marriage.  For  him  also  Olga's  promise 
has  been  realized — the  sun  has  risen  again. 

THE    END. 

BILLING   AND   SONS,    PRINTERS,    GUILDFORD. 
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